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HOW WILL FENCE INCREASE MY INCOME? 


If you invest a dollar in fence, you 
want to know—Will I get my dollar 
back, or more than my dollar back in 
added profits? The answer is emphati- 
cally YES! 








In the first place fence increases the 
Sales value of every acre it surrounds. 
It keeps your livestock off the road, and 
where you want them to be. 


It will enable you to raise other 
“money” crops than cotton, increasing 
the sources and total amount of your 
farm revenue, ‘ 





It will enable you to turn the hogs 
into fenced off fields to fatten on the 
residue that is left from every harvest. 


HOW MUCH FENCE SHOULD {ff BUY? 


_ It is better to buy a good quality 
fence, and fence only a part of your 
farm each year, than to attempt to 
skimp and buy low-quality fence that 
will not last, or fence too light for the 
purpose intended. 

It is always well to devote about 2 
third of your cultivated land to cotton 
and other cash crops, remembering that 
this land should not be kept contin- 
uously in cotton, but must take its 
turn in rotation, and should therefore 
be fenced. 

For expert advice on what animals 
and how many to start with, what new 
crops to grow, what acreage to plant 
to each crop, and how much fencing 
you will require, consult your county 
agent. 


WHAT IS THE BEST FENCE TO BUY? 


Fence is a long-time investment. It 
doesn’t always pay to buy the fence 
with the lowest price. The saving of 2 
few cents per rod may mean the losing 
of a few years of service. 

Buy good fence, made by a reputable 
manufacturer with a _ reputation to 
maintain; preferably one who makes 
not only the fence, but the wire, and 
the steel from which the wire is made— 
because he can watch and guarantee 
the quality. 

GULFSTEEL FENCE is made by the 
South’s largest independent manufac- 
turer of finished steel products. We 
begin with the ore from our own mines 
and carry it through every stage of 
manufacture to the finished product, 


‘STEEL 
NCE 


Every rod of GULFSTEEL FENCE 
is made from copper-bearing steel. 
Every wire receives a thick coating of 
the highest quality “Electrolytic” Zinc 
(99.98% pure) which keeps the rust 
out, and assures you “EXTRA YEARS 
OF SERVICE.” 

There’s a GULFSTEEL FENCE 
for every farm purpose, and each is 
made better and priced right. Ask your 
dealer. Write today to Dept. B for 
a free copy of “Fence Your Way to 
Farm Prosperity.” 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 




















| me. “He ought to tell it about the days , 


| you’re riding with?” says she. | 





; . 
I See Bythe Ads | 
MY last piece in this paper 1 was YO U C OULD BYU y 
tellin’ you about gettin’ in the finest 
car I could find at that bathin’ place at | AN f S U N D [ R \W E AR 
New Liskeard. Well it wasn’t long till 


everbody was in cars \/ | TH 
and we all started 


for a ride. 


| 
Now I want “BOTH EYE 
tell you that’s where S 





I seen some farmin’ 
country. First they 
took us to a govern- S HH U T 
ment experiment 
farm. They showed | 
us some fine barns BIGGEST VALUES FOR 
and some fine cattle | 
BILL CASPER and some fine young 95 YEARS! 
grain. 

“We can grow lots of feed here,” says 
a young fellow who acted like he might 
be the boss of the place. “Clover grows 
like all get out. And we have Canada ; 
field peas and oats. This land here is 
very rich. It is a clay loam. There are 
millions of acres just like it in this coun- 
try waitin’ for somebody to come and 
plow it. We have a short growin’ season 
but crops grow extra fast because the 
days in summer are so long. Remember 
you are away up North now where the 
days in summer time are so much longer 
than yours. We can grow an abundance of 
feed in a very short time.” 








“Where’s your corn?” says I. “I don’t 
recollect seein’ none up here nowheres.” 


“We can’t grow corn here,” says he. , 
“It don’t have time to mature.” 


“Humph!” says I tc the fellow next to 


bein’ longer and see if he couldn’t get it | 
to grow faster too.” But I didn’t inter- 
rupt the speaker no more. 

Just as the speakin’ was over the edi- | 


tor’s wife come up to me all excited. 
“Say, do you know who that man is 


“Fellow name o’ Hall, I think,” says I. 


“He’s a millionaire,” she cries. “They 
say he made his money in the minin’ busi- 
ness. And he lost his arm in a mine ac- | 
cident.” | 





In over 25 years, HANES Elastic-knit He. 
weights have won millions of warm fri 


“Well I swan,” says I. “Depend on a Union Suits are only $1.25 to $1.50, accord 

, find hi th ~ ing to weight. Shirts and drawers, 75¢ to $1, 
woman to find out evert ing ere 1S.| Garments part wool (throughout) if desired. 
What difference does it make if he is a| Try to match these values at the price, 


millionaire? I’m somebody myself. Be- | oe ie See Sr mae 


sides he don’t look no different from no- 
body else to me. I seen he didn’t have 
but one arm and was right uneasy about | underwear. In three seconds, with het 
him drivin’ for awhile but I soon seen he eyes closed and merely by “‘touch,” she 
could drive better than lots of folks I’ve | : 
been in cars with.” | would be sure of its unusual quality. The 
“Oh, you men are all alike,” says she, | hanespun cotton is soft, pleasantly fleecy 
runnin’ off to tell somebody else about a} but lacks any ‘‘scratch.”’ 
real live millionaire as was helpin’ show | ash : . 
the party around. Slip into a Hanes Heavyweight Union 
When we got through with the speakin’ | Suit or Shirt and Drawers. Note the fit. 
and got back to town we could of got on| There’s no bunching. That's because 
the train but my millionaire friend says | ‘ ‘ . 
Bay nitted 
to me, “If you ain’t in no hurry to get on |every Hans knitted garment is k 
the train I’d like to take you in my car to | and cut to careful measurements of both 
Engleheart about 30 miles from here. It | trunk and chest. 
will give you a better chance to see more 
of our fine farmin’ country. We'll have 
plenty of time and you can catch your | and economy in Hangs. If your regulat 


train up there.” | ‘ . 
° store hasn’t the complete line for boys 


“What time is it?” says I. “It looks | ; 
like about two hours by sun.” |as well as men, write to P. H. ps: 


Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


| Ask your wife to examine Hanes wistet 


Don’t miss the extra comfort, service 


“That’s just about right,” says he. “It’s 
six o’clock now and it will be sundown 


about eight.” | 
“You mean to tell me the sun don’t set 
till eight o’clock here?” says I. 
“That’s right,” says he. “It rises now 


about 3:30 and sets about eight.” 


“No wonder this is a good country to U N D F R W EA 
farm in,” says I. “A fellow can put in 


a full day without havin’ to feed with a 
lantern.” FOR MEN ot —_ a 
I want to tell you more about this trip AND nae 


in my next piece. BOYS 
Yours truly, 4 
BILL CASPER. Ry 
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Southern 
Ports Are 
Getting an 
In creasing 
Share of 
American 


Shipping 
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HOUSTON BUILT A 45-MILE CHANNEL FOR OCEAN-GOING VESSELS TO MAKE THE 
PORT OF HOUSTON A FACTOR IN AMERICAN SHIPPING 





The Census Peg Moves 


VER since our forefathers set foot upon 

American soil and drove down a peg 

marking the beginning of a new world, 
the center of population of what is now the 
United States has moved almost due west. During the 
latter half of the nineteenth century the prairies were set- 
tled and the tide swept on across the desert and mountains 
to the Pacific Coast, pulling the center of population toward 
the Far West with it. 

But the picture is changing. Kit Carson, Buffalo Bill, 
and their colorful comrades are mere memories of a fan- 
tastic past. There is no frontier any more. The free lands 
are gone and the rich resources of the West are not to be 
had for the mere asking. The country is settled up now 
and for years the flow of population to the West has been 
slowing down, even turning back from some areas. 

Because of matchless resources and opportunities, the 
South has not only held its own but now has a larger share 
in the national total than it had in 1920, 


In the past ten-year period, the population of the South 
has jumped from 30,415,000 to 35,467,000. This is more 
remarkable when we recall the fact of the enormous migra- 
tion of Negroes from the South to the great industrial cen- 
ters and cities of the North and East. 


During and since the: World War a veritable revolution 
has been under way here. The South is now able to finance 
itself, is able to wage a winning battle for the development 
of such resources as have lain dormant in the past because 
their development would interfere with the further ex- 
ploitation of resources elsewhere in the hands of those who 
held the purse strings. 

Transportation facilities, the arteries of commerce over 


jer oe ee 


South 


which the life blood of trade must flow, have 
seen continuous improvement and expansion 
throughout the South, and due to the su- 
perior natural advantages, the flow of com- 
merce has ceased to funnel through a few ports of the 
East as it used to. 

Of the 21,000 miles of. coast line, some 12,000 lie between 
the mouth of the Rio Grande River and Chesapeake Bay. 


. The great rivers of the country empty into the Gulf of 


Mexico or the Atlantic Ocean somewhere along the coast of 
the South. These great rivers are of incalculable value both 
as arteries of commerce and sources of power. When the 
already adopted program is carried out they will have been 
developed into the greatest inland water transportation sys- 
tem in the world. These same rivers are already the source 
of much hydroelectric power. And commercially available 
power yet undeveloped runs into big figures—maybe ten, 
twelve, or more million horsepower. This power is widely 
distributed throughout our rich mineral and timber lands 
and is everywhere in the midst of vast agricultural regions 
where climate knows no extremes and where people have a 
common origin and all speak the same language. 

Great ships of commerce now leave the dozens of ports 
of the South for every important commercial point on ‘the 
globe. That is something new—a development of the past 
decade. Agriculture has undergone a great change, too. 
It has, indeed, definitely entered a new era. And the growth 
of rural intelligence and codperation insures the continued 
adoption of the soundest of agricultural practices as well as 
the development of a finer rural life. 


We have talked about the 
“New South” for half a cen- CG. MAA 
tury. We have it now. ‘ , ' 


eae 
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The FirestoneDealer 


Will Save You Money 






- 


PLIES 


UNDER THE 


TREAD 


OLDFIELD 


Our Tire Special Brand 
(Cash Price) Tire 


$5.55 $5.55 
6.35 6.35 
7.55 
8.15 
8.98 


4.40-21 
4.50-21 


§.25-18 
5.25-21 9.75 9.75 
6.00-20..6rv12.55 12.90 


Other Sizes Proportionately Low 





H. D. TRUCK TIRES 
19.45 19.45 


Fivcestone 


BATTERIES 
13-Plate “2 = 


Sentinel 
Less $1.00 for Your Old Battery 














By TAKING immediate advantage of the low prices now being 
quoted by the Firestone Dealer in your community, you can save money on tires. He has joined with Fire- 
stone in cutting costs—reducing his overhead and selling expenses—and because of the large volume of 


business which he does at a very small profit 


per sale, he is able to sell you for less money. 


Firestone’s lower manufacturing and 
distributing costs permit substantial savings 
which are passed on to you through Fire- 
stone’s 24,000 dealers who get their tires di- 
rect from nearby Firestone warehouses. This 
vast army of Firestone Dealers are always on 
the ground and are equipped to give the kind 


of service that motorists need and deserve. 


Double Guarantee 


Every Firestone Tire bears the name 
“Firestone” for your protection and is fully 
guaranteed by us and the dealer who sells it. 
Added to this is the fact that Firestone Tires 
hold all world records on road and track for 
speed, safety, endurance and mileage. 


Know Exactly what you buy 


Your Firestone Dealer will show you 
cross sections of Firestone and other tires. 
You can easily compare construction and 
value and recognize Firestone advantages. 


Compare Construction and Value 


Special Brand 








4.50-21 Our Tire “First Line’’ Tire 
Rubber Volume........- 165 cu. in.| 150 cu. in. 
_ 16.80 Ibs. | 15.68 Ibs. 
. ae 4.75 in. 4.72 in. 
Plies at Tread........... G plies 5 plies 
Cords per Inch.......... 25.5 cords| 24 cords 
REE $6.35 $6.35 











Come in and examine the Tire Sections— 
the Facts speak for themselves 


A so called ‘‘First Line’’ tire sold under a 
Special Brand is made by some unknown manu- 
facturer and sold under a name that does not 
identify him to the public, usually because he 
builds his ‘‘first grade’’ tires under his own name. 
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PLIES 


UNDER THE 


TREAD 


Firestone 


ANCHOR 
Super Heavy Duty 


Our Tire Special Brand 
(Cash Price) Super Tire 


4.50-21 $9.20 $9.75 

4.75-19......... 10.20 10.25 
10.95 11.75 
12.35 
13.90 
14.70 











See the FIRESTONE DEALER and Save Money 


Ask Him fer Copy of the FIRESTONE COOPERATIVE CATALOG 














=> end 
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Conference Board Sees Better Times 


N OCTOBER 5 the National Industrial Confer- 

ence Board, an independent organization of out- 

standing business men, gave out a statement that 
js so encouraging that we feel our readers should have 
the benefit of it. 

The study leading to the statement went back to the 
days immediately following the signing of the Armis- 
tice. Comparing the period 1919-1921 with 1926-1930, 
the economists of the board find that there is much to 
indicate that what followed the earlier period is likely 
to follow the latter. The biggest decline in both cases 
happened in a few months. Dullness than ensued, to 
be followed in the case of the period 1919-1921 by 
gradual improvement. What has happened since July, 
1929, indicates that we may have passed through the 
greater part of the decline and have about reached the 
low level to be expected in the present depression, and 
are now in for a gradual climb. 

One thing, according to the board, stands out very 
clearly, and that is that, “In none of the factors pic- 
tured was the change so great in 1930 as in the earlier 
period.” Second, “As the present depression is less 
severe, there is good ground for hope that it will not 
be so prolonged as that of ten years ago.” And last, 
“If one turns to the picture which trustworthy recorded 
statistics unfold, one finds that it is neither so hopefw 
as that of the wholesale dealers in optimism nor so 
despairing as that of the retailers of pessimism.” 


The main point to keep in mind, the one indeed which 
really counts, is that to the effect that the depression 
has about reached the low point to be expected. If 
that is true, then it of course follows that we are en- 
tering a period of improving conditions. The improve- 
ment may be very gradual. We can hardly see how it 
could be otherwise. But any improvement, however 
slight, will start new blood flowing through the arteries 
of trade and commerce, and business will again catch 
its feet as it has always done. Those farmers who 
adopt and apply a live-at-home program will not only 
be the first to get back on their feet, but if such a 
program is to be made a sort of religion rather than a 
temporary expedient, the future of agriculture is not 
only safe but farm life will come into a period of very 
satisfactory living. 


The Big Cows Win 


HE authorities of the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 

tute at Auburn, in examining the yearly records 

of 219,000 individual cows find that within the 
breed the big cows win. That is what other countries 
have found out also, some of them a long time ago. 
Denmark, the greatest dairy country in the world, for 
instance, has no little cows in her herds. They are 
made up of sturdy, well fed individuals with plenty 
of size. 

Among other interesting facts is that on an average 
for cows of the same age and the same breed a gain of 
100 pounds in weight was accompanied by a gain of 6 
per cent in milk production per cow and a gain of 
5 per cent in butterfat production per cow, and a gain 
of $5 in income over the cost of feed. In this con- 
nection, it is pointed out that this and other favorable 
figures do not mean that all big cows are high pro- 
ducers. Other things being equal, size within the breed 
offers a distinct advantage. 

While the foregoing was being looked into, the size 
of herds was also considered. It was found that the 
smaller herds produce more milk and butterfat per cow 
than the larger herds. In herds of ten cows or fewer, 
butterfat production per cow averaged 316 pounds. 
Herds of 11 to 20 cows on an average produce 289 
Pounds of butterfat per cow, and in herds of 21 to 30 
cows the average butterfat production per cow was 286 
pounds. The difference between the smaller and larger 
herds measured in dollars and cents, figuring butterfat 
at 40 cents a pound, would run around $12.50 per cow 
Per year, or $125 for a ten-cow herd. Were it possible 
to add still another $5 per cow through bigger cows, 
then the total would run up to $17.50 per cow in the 
case of the smaller herds. 

Still another matter of vital importance was discov- 
ered—this to the effect that cows that freshen in the 
fall and early winter produce more milk and butter on 
an average than those freshening in other seasons, and 
are at the same time the ones that produce the highest 
average annual income over cost of feed. 

: All of these are facts of very great importance, par- 
ticularly so at the present time when we need to get the 
last possible penny out of every pound of feed. 


% a Undoubtedly, the small, delicate animal of other days 


Sor. a rate . 


From the Editor's Point of View 





is passing. The difficulties of readjustment have em- 
phasized the importance of higher average production 
per herd, and as other countries have discovered, it is 
tremendously important to regulate production by 
months to where spring milk floods and summer milk 
drouths will not occur any more. Such ups and downs 
are bad for the dairyman. They are bad for the manu- 
facturers and invariably have an unfavorable influence 
on prices. 

If we can get the dairy herds of the country down to 
good cows only, and can regulate production per month, 
and will then support the industry with an abundance 
of roughages, we will have laid the foundation for a 
dairy industry that will be profitable and that will, of 
course, last. 


The Codéperative Is the Farmer’s 
Hired Man 


HE writer witnessed some very interesting things 

in a South Alabama town a little while ago. 

About the middle of September rains set in in 
that section and did considerable damage to cotton 
yet in the fields. When this cotton showed up in town 
and was offered for sale on the streets, it was penalized 
very heavily. On the other hand, the Cotton Associa- 
tion took it in at its true value, advancing 90 per cent 
of what it was worth the day received. That 90 per 
cent in many cases represented more cash money than 
the 100 per cent offered by street buyers. 

The association will pool some 10,000 to 12,000 bales 
in this community. All cotton pooled will be classed 
both according to grade and staple. Growers who have 
produced the best cotton will be paid a premium. Those 
who have grown a poor staple will likewise be rewarded 
according to what they have. 

The street buyers do not recognize quality beyond cer- 
tain broad limits. In the first place, they cannot very 
well do it anyway because they have not the advantage 
of pooling or assembling large quantities of each qual- 
ity of cotton as thé codperatives have and selling these 
lots in wholesale quantities to meet the definite needs 
of the mills. 

Then beyond all of this, street buyers are not inter- 
ested in favoring the farmer anyway. They are the 
hired men of those who make their money dealing in 
cotton and not in growing it. On the other hand, the 
codperative is the hired man of the farmer and the 
whole interest of the codperative is to favor the farmer 
in every possible manner. There is a big difference in 
the two attitudes. 

As a matter of fact, agriculture is the only industry 
of much importance that has not always reserved to it- 
self the right to set up and direct its own sales organiza- 
tion. The fact that all other industries depend so large- 
ly upon their sales forces would indicate how important 
the sales end of any business actually is. It is up to the 
farmer to take his over and direct it. The codperative 
is the only answer. 


“Let’s Jine Em!” 
ERE’S an old story about an Alabama Demo- 
cratic Congressman. It was in the days when 
the Farmers’ Alliance revolution was at its 
height and the Populist Party was seemingly sweeping 
the state and the much worried Congressman remarked 
to a friend :— ; 

“This thing is getting mighty.blankety blank serious. 
I’m getting reports that make it look mighty like the 
Populists are going to outnumber the Democrats in my 
district.” 

“I suppose,” said his friend, “that if you find the 
Populists are about to capture your district, you'll go 
down and fight ’em?” 

“Fight ‘em? Fight em?” answered the practical 
politician. “H-——, no! I'll jine ’em!” 

This story came to mind the other day when a cotton 
farmer came into the office complaining about the price 
of meat. “It used to be,” he said, “that a pound of 
cotton would buy a pound of meat. Now it takes 
almost exactly two pounds of cotton to buy a pound 
of meat. . 

That is indeed the situation. “What’s ordinary West- 
ern side meat selling for?” we ’phoned a merchant this 








morning. “Eighteen cents,” was the answer. And 


cotton is only a little above nine cents. 

But what should we do about the farmers who are 
raising hogs and beef and butter and making so much 
more money than cotton farmers? Fight ’em? 

In our opinion, the wiser policy is to “jine 'em.” 

If pork is a farm product and if it is too high priced, 
why not produce it and get some of the profit? 


The Protective Tariff and the 
Farmer 


CCORDING to Chairman H. E. Miles of the Fair 
Tariff League, if one-half the tariff on sixty-two 
industries is added to the price, the tariff will cost 

the farmers of sixteen Southern States $494,744,000 
annually. Texas pays $66,602,000; Georgia, $45,820,000; 
Florida, $5,587,000; and thirteen other Southern States 
$376,735,000. 

Mr. Miles pertinently asks: “If they do not add one- 
half (the tariff rate to selling price) why do they de- 
mand the full rate?” This same authority also says 
that on the same basis the tariff costs the farmers of 
thirty states $809,839,000. Iowa pays $39,218,000; Illi- 
nois, $43,440,000; Indiana, $36,065,000; and the other 
twenty-seven states, $691,116,000. The farmers of thir- 
ty states pay as tribute to sixty-two industries $809,- 
839,000. 

At the last election we were promised equality under 
the tariff for agriculture and the farmers swallowed 
the political bait again, as they had a score of times 
before. And when the next election comes around the 
farmers of the agricultural states of the North and 
West will again line up and cast their votes for the 
old party and a high protective tariff. 

The promise to make the tariff effective on agricul- 
tural products was never intended to be carried out, 
because any intelligent politician must have known that 
if economically possible it was politically impossible. 
This comparatively new “mess of pottage,” the prom- 
ise to make the tariff effective on agricultural products, 
will serve for several elections yet, to hold the farmers 
of the North and West in line for the old party and a 
high and effective protective (prohibitive) tariff on the 
things they have to buy and a high but non-effective 
tariff on the main products they have to sell. In fact, 
some of the representatives of farmers’ organizations 
are already out with a defense of the last tariff legis- 
lation (the worst yet suffered by American farmers) 
no doubt in preparation for the next campaign. 

If farmers allow party allegiance to outweigh their 
own economic interests, or if they are so gullible that 
after 100 years they have not learned that the protec- 
tive tariff increases the price of the things they must 
buy, but cannot apply to or raise the price on most of 
the products which they sell, who is going to protect 
them from their own folly? Certainly not the bene- 
ficiaries of the tariff graft. 


Better Cotton Brings Better Prices 


IS pretty well understood that cotton that falls 
below % inch in length is not tenderable in the 
future markets and is therefore subject to very heavy 

discount. Moreover, such cotton is not that most in de- 
mand by mills here in the United States and must there- 
fore be exported to other countries where it comes in 
competition with like quality from India and elsewhere. 
The grower always suffers the consequences, which, in 
practical language, means a heavy penalty in price. 


The street buyer back in the country offers little 
or no reward for the better grades. It is not to 
his advantage to do it even if he knew them. This has 
been the chief handicap to improvement in quality and 
continues to be. We should remember in this connec- 
tion, however, that many of those varieties which pro- 
duce the better staples, at the same time produce the 
most pounds of lint per acre. So the grower gets his 
reward for heavy production whether he gets anything 
for having produced a better product or not. We 
should not be fooled on this point. 


As more and more cotton is sold through the codper- 
atives and is paid for according to grade and staple, 
there will be increasing visible incentive for improve- 
ment. Even now there is no dodging the penalty of 
poor quality. When a bale of cotton is penalized in 
the big markets that penalty goes right back to the 
grower who inevitably makes the sacrifice. So the 
principle holds in cotton, as in other cases, that the 
production of an inferior product never laid a perma- 
nent foundation for progress. 
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For Successful Community Meetings— 


“Some Food and Some Fun, Some Information and Some Inspiration” 


T WAS a midsummer picnic attended by several 

score men and women, boys and girls, all members 

of a community organization, and they had come 
forty miles to enjoy a day of fun and neighborly 
fellowship. 

“Yes, our club is thriving,” we 
were told. “We have a good, thor- 
oughly interested attendance twice 
a month, the women are as active 
and attend as regularly as the 
men, and there are new applica- 
tions for membership nearly ev- 
ery time we meet.” 

And when we began to inquire the 
reason for this healthy condition 
we found that one of the explana- 
tions is that nearly every time 
the members have something to eat together. Each 
woman brings sandwiches or cakes or something of the 
sort, there is always lemonade or chocolate milkshake 
or coffee to drink, and sometimes the club buys fruit— 
bananas, oranges, or apples. 


“Some Food and Some Fun, Some 
Information and Some Inspiration” 


E MAY not know just how it is, but somehow 

eating togeth¢r breaks down all stiffness, reserve, 
and formality and brings people nearer together, as it 
were, than almost anything else. Maybe it’s because 
eating is one thing that practically everybody can do 
well. Not everybody can sing, not everybody can make 
speeches, not everybody can preside, not everybody can 
prepare programs, but everybody can eat. There is 
about this business of eating a sort of democracy in 
which all feel themselves free and equal. 

And so eating together, whether in town or country, 
seems to be essential to the success of organizations. 
City chambers of commerce had a hard time get- 
ting their directors to attend meetings until these meet- 
ings were combined with midday luncheons. And the 
business men of towns and cities never came together 
in any effective organization for promoting fellowship, 
acquaintance, and general community codperation until 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Civitans, A. B. C., and other 
clubs discovered this fundamental truth; namely, that 
the one and only way to get city folks to work together 
is to get them to eat together. Now our farm folks 
must learn the same lesson! 

Some months ago at a meeting of the Texas Farm 
Bureau Federation in Dallas I heard Mrs. John R. 
Alford say in effect that in order to make community 
meetings a success four things are essential :— 


1. There should be something to laugh at—some 
stunt or play or story or game or joke or some 
other feature to liven up the meeting with a dash 
of fun. Some committee should look after this. 

2. There should be some food for thought—some 
talk or discussion or debate or report that defi- 
nitely relates itself to the life and work of farm 
folks or of that particular farm community. No 
community club can long survive that does not help 
its members in practical ways—help them to make 
and save money and increase personal efficiency. 

3. There should be a touch of inspiration—some- 
| thing that uplifts and inspires. It may be only a 
’ song. A club whose members do not learn to sing 
together is not likely to last long. Or it may be 
‘the reading of a beautiful poem or of some noble 
passage of prose. It may be the prayer of some 
good man with heart aflame for human betterment. 
But certainly no community meeting is a success 
that does not lift the souls of its members with 
some touch of inspiration. 
4. There must be something to eat. At each meet- 
ing there should be some special refreshment—such 
as sandwiches, ice cream, a watermelon cutting, 
barbecues, homemade candy, etc. Wherever it is 
practicable, it would be still better, perhaps, for 
farmers to have a monthly (or certainly a quar- 
terly) dinner together, either a daytime picnic or a 
sit-down supper at the schoolhouse or lodge room, 
or else a regular picnic dinner or supper. 


Certainly when each family. brings its own food, the 
labor of the housewife is little increased by carrying 
it to the meeting place, and the variation of eating in 
a new way and a new place breaks the monotony of 
three meals every day, weekdays and Sundays, at home. 
We suspect there are few farm communities in which a 
once-a-month dinner together would not promote the 
pleasure, happiness, and neighborliness of the people. 

And lest this somewhat detailed summary of the 
four essentials for a community organization program 


. 





CLARENCE POB 


By? CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 


should not be remembered, let us boil them down to 
two short phrases. Let us say that for any and every 
meeting there should be— 


Some Fun and Some Food, 
Some Information and Some Inspiration. 


Wherever any local organization is not thriving, let’s 
try this prescription on it. There are few organiza- 
tion illnesses so desperate as to be beyond cure by this 
policy. And the next most important essential to keep 
any community organization thriving we might put 
down in this way :— 

Both men and women, 
Both old people and young people, 
All mixed in proper proportions. 


U 


In other words, we not only should have women in 
the community organization but there should be enough 
of them and they should be asked to prepare half the 
programs so as to make the meetings continuously 
interesting to them. And the same thing is true of the 
young people. They must not be asked to come in and 
listen; they must be asked to come in and help runethe 
organization—really run it. 


And Then Let’s Have Some Com- 
munity Objectives 
AST but not least, let’s plan to have each year some 

4 definite things the local organization will try to do 
to make the neighborhood better and more progressive. 
A typical illustration may be given in the case of the 
community organization of which I am a member. It 
appointed last winter five committees to consider 
what the community should strive to do in 1930 with 
reference to each subject indicated. Below are the re- 
ports of each committee and the items selected by the 
club for adoption and execution :— 

SUGGESTED OBJECTIVES BY AGRICULTURAL 
COMMITTEE 

1. To place at least two purebred bulls among farmers of 
this section. 

2. To establish a single mating with each of the three 
community breeds of poultry (Barred Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, and Leghorns) for the purpose of producing breeding 
males for flocks of these breeds. 

3. To place at least one car of agricultural lime for leg- 


ume and soil building demonstrations. 

4. To conduct three fertilizer demonstrations, one with each 
of the following crops: grain, cotton, and tobacco. 

5. To conduct one soybean variety demonstration, and 
place 200 bushels of seed among farmers of this community. 


6. Arrange for three live poultry shipments. 
It having been decided that not more than three ob- 





Poems of Nature and Country 
Life: “The Feel of Fall’ 


HE smell of wild asters—perhaps the most 

characteristic fragrance of the fall—seems 

to breathe through these lines which some 
reader sends us from an old issue of the House- 
keeper :— 


O, build me a fire in the old fireplace 
That’s waited the summer through, 
An’ let me set there while the bright sparks race 
An’ run as they like to do— 
O, build me a fire o’ the hick’ry logs 
An’ pull up my splint-back chair 
For me an’ the sleepy old, drowsy old dogs 
Git the feel o’ the fall in the air. 


I got me a apple—a Northern Spy— 
This noon from the corner tree; 

It hung there all sassy, an’ it hung high 
But it wan’t too high for me. 

F walked past the cornfield, an’ there I heard 
A rustle come from somewhere 

That told me as plain as I ever heard 
O’ the feel o’ fall in the air. 

The feel o’ the fall—it’s a sense o’ rest 
Comes over the grass and trees; 

The world is contented; it’s done its best— 
Why, even th’ lazy bees 

Go loafin’ around as they fix for sleep 

ith never a fret nor care, 

An’ the maple leaves blow in a red-gold heap 

When the feel o’ the fall’s in the air. 


I want to set down and watch the blaze 
s it dances around the wood, 

An’ to think o’ the hundreds of pleasant ways 

The Lord makes the world seem good. 
The earth seems to breathe like a sleepy child 

That naps with its tangled hair— 
There’s nothin’ as bracin’ an’ sweet an’ 

As the feel o’ the fall in the air. 
—Wilbur D. Steele. 
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jectives would be selected on any one subject, the club 
picked Nos. 2, 3, and 5 in the above list. 


SUGGESTED OBJECTIVES BY COMMITTEE ON 
HOMEMAKING 


1, Each family to plant two new vegetables—examples, 
spinach, carrots, parsnips, broccoli, leeks, asparagus, salsify 
—and to agree to try to learn to eat at least one new veg- 
etable during the year. 

2. Take census of number of cows owned in community to 
see that each family uses one quart of milk per day for each 
child and one pint for each adult. In other words, check up 
on the quantity of milk being used in the community, 


3. Get six members to keep a record of amount taken for 
produce sold under separate headings such as meat, butter, 
vegetables, fruits, and amounts spent also under separate 
headings such as for clothes, food, car expense, etc, 


_4. At least six families to agree to either move from direct 
view such unsightly objects as pigpens, woodsheds, poultry 
yards, etc., or to plant around them in such a way as to 
screen them from view. 

5. Four families to sow lawns. 

6. Four families to make foundation plantings around house 
during year. 

7. Each family to select some one definite improvement 
to make around the house during year—to have a record 
kept of plans for these and a check up made later as to 
whether they have been done. 


8. Two pecan trees on each place, whether town or country, 
to furnish home needs, and other fruits in succession, 
From this fine list we selected Nos. 1, 2, and 4. The 
following three committee reports were adopted in full 
as outlined :— 
SOCIAL COMMITTEE 
1. Hold a picnic to which the public would be invited, 
2. Conduct a fall festival or community fair. 
3. Arrange for some form of community drama or pageant, 
CIVIC COMMITTEE 
1. Help get new athletic field ready for use and establish 


playgrounds. 
EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
1, Improvement of community and school library, 
2. Promote adult education on health, especially diet, 
3. Hold at least one meeting on values of education, 


Every local community needs a vision of the finer, 
better, and more progressive community it could be- 
come, and farmers everywhere need the inspiration and 
happiness they would win as comrades and co-workers 
in a joyous fellowship for promoting very definite 
community ideals. If your local organization at present 
has no plan for preparing, presenting, and promoting 
such a program of progress, will you not decide that 
it shall have such a plan before another year passes? 

On the other hand, if you have no local organization 
of farm folks, of course, the first thing to do is to 
organize. And the suggestions here given should do 
much to make your community organization the suc- 
cess it ought to be in 1931. 








Tie Ministry £ Beauty 


A Gate for the Garden 


ICKING up an old copy of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1171, Growing Annual Flowers, led one of ouf 
readers to adopt a good idea that we pass om 
5 to other subscribers. As 
soon as this reader saw 
the bulletin, she decided 
she had to have a gate to 
the flower garden and veg- 
etable garden of the same 
beautiful design as the one 
shown on the cover page. 
If the man of the house 
or one of the boys has 4 
little skill as a carpentef, 
the job will not be difficult 
to duplicate for your owi 
garden entrance. 


A Thought for Today 


AM not a good man. I have never made broad my 

phylacteries, but I know myself to be a religious 

man. I cannot dream of what it would be to live 4 
life in which I was either compelled to be responsible 
for the conduct of human affairs or trust the ultimate 
outcome of them to men of like passions as myself. 
believe that there is a God and that he overturns a 
overturns and will continue to overturn in the affaifts 

































































of men and of nations until the individual and the civil 


government shall be brought into that attitude 
brotherhood which can alone arise from spiritual trusty 


and confidence each in the other.—Former Vice Presiy 


dent Thomas R. Marshall. 
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Discussing Real Value of Co-operatives and Other Live Matters 


J. The Farm Alarm Clock Gives Ten 
Rings for Business 


AS the fire insurance policy expired? Better in- 
vestigate, as only the very wealthy can afford to 
do without this kind of protection. 

2. Let’s save from a few to many dollars per bale 
on cotton that is being held on the farm. We can do 
this by keeping it dry. As much 
as $10 to $15 per bale may be lost 
in a few weeks by leaving cotton 
on the ground. 

3. You may wish to get in touch 
now with buyers of Christmas 
trees, mistletoe, holly, etc., so much 
in demand during the holidays. 
Some very welcome extra dollars 
may often be secured in this way. 

4. Those who know how to make really good pork 
sausage can usually find a good market for it. In this 
form hogs will usually bring the most money. 

5. Cutting and selling firewood may be made to help 
out with the finances this winter. To make the most 
profit, we should utilize the waste timber and thin the 
woods so as provide for the proper development of the 
best trees for lumber. 

6. Every businesslike farmer will make it a point to 
keep check stubs properly filled out, and a record of 
the balance in the bank after each check is written. It 
is poor business not to know at all times the exact 
amount of the bank balance. Drawing a check without 
funds to meet it, one quickly loses the bank’s confidence. 

7. On most farms may be-found a surplus of various 
kinds of produce, such as pecans, popcorn, peanuts, etc. 
A small amount of money spent for advertising will 
usually convert them into cash. The classified columns 
of local papers and farm papers will help do the selling. 

8. The late tomato vines may be so handled as to 
bring in a few extra dollars. Before frost kills them, 
pull them up and hang under a shelter, or pick the 
green fruit and store in a cool place. The fruits will 
ripen gradually and will usually sell 
well on local markets a few days or 
weeks after the first killing frost. 


9. It takes 25 per cent more bagging 





should get normal and only a small acreage be planted 
next year. On November 15, 1926, four years ago, 
cotton was 11 cents a pound; just one year later, No- 
vember 15, 1927, it was 20 cents, or nearly 100 per cent 
higher. In past years only the wealthier producers and 
the speculators could hold cotton when prices slumped, 
Now the humblest, poorest member of the cotton co- 
Operative can get a 90 per cent advance and yet keep 
his cotton from being dumped on a temporarily glutted 
market. 

2. Next, let us remember that the United States 
Government, through the Federal Farm Board has 
promised to help farmers who go into codperative mar- 
keting, and is making good on its promise. Said Gen- 
eral Manager U. B. Blalock of the North Carolina Cot- 
ton Growers’ Coéperative Association to us recently :— 

“North Carolina cotton growers who put in cot- 
ton with us last year on the basis of the 16-cent 
advance by the Federal Farm Board not only got 
the 16 cents on the basis of %-inch middling but 
we are preparing now to send out additional checks 
to members for premiums wherever the average 
grade was above middling or the staple better than 
standard 7%-inch.” 

Who on the outside has fared as well as that? 

3. Last but not least, let’s remember that while we 
have had cotton codperatives and they have helped 
mightily, they have not helped nearly so much as they 
will when more cotton farmers use them. And hence 
it is highly gratifying to learn that practically all the 
state cotton associations have this year received several 
times as much cotton as last year. 


III. The Hog Outlook Brighter 


CCORDING to the conclusions of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the number of 
hogs for slaughter in the United States during 

the marketing season that began October 1 will be 
smaller than during the past year, and on account of 
the short corn crop of the Middle West and other 
states of the drouth stricken area, weights will be 
lighter than they have been for many years. 


That’s No Way to Handle Good Stock 


The likelihood of relatively high prices for corn is 
expected to result in a larger sale of breeding stock 
than usual and in smaller fall and spring pig crops 
than usual. This all means that the increase in hog pro- 
duction expected earlier in the year will be postponed 
at least another year. 


All*of these facts, coupled with the reduced cold 
storage holdings of both pork and lard, are factors 
favoring sustained higher prices than prevailed during 
the early months of the year. It is expected, more- 
over, that there will be an increase in consumption that 
will gain back some of the per capita loss incident to 
the general business depression. Looking still further 
into the future, as the government sees it, supplies dur- 
ing and up to September, 1932, will continue unusually 
small, and over the entire belt consumer demand is 
expected to improve materially. 


Due to increasing pork production in Europe, which 
is believed, however, to have reached its peak, there 
has been an unfavorable demand for American pork 
and pork products in that area. While foreign demand 
is not likely to improve materially during the immedi- 
ate future, yet the situation there is more favorable 
than it has been and the outlook, therefore, less dis- 
couraging to growers here who in the past have sup- 
plied so much of the pork of Great Britain, our largest 
foreign. consumer. This is especially true with regard 
to 1931 and 1932. Food and feed are higher in Europe, 
the same as they are here. Consequently the pig crop 
there will be smaller in the future than it has been 
and supplies will be correspondingly reduced. 


Summed up, shipments to our own markets are ex- 
pected to continue relatively light until winter sets in. 
Short feed will force heavy shipment of light hogs 
from the Corn Belt, beginning with the early winter 
months. Later in the year supplies will dwindle again 
and the natural conclusion is that prices will rise above 
any temporary sag that may accompany heavy move- 
ment during December, January, and February. 


Long time prospects are much more favorable than 
they have been in recent years, and on account of the 
feed shortage in our principal hog 
growing sections and declining produc- 
tion abroad, we are undoubtedly enter- 
ing a period that promises profit to 





and ties for five 400-pound bales of mee - ~— 
cotton than for four 500-pound bales. as fl es e ha pac 
And if the weight falls below 400 Ni) © 


pounds, the seller is penalized by a a’ 
dockage of $1 a bale. There is no ex- PLY fp 
cuse for light-weight bales when we im, | 
have the seed cotton to make a heavy 
one of 500 pounds or more. 


10. Good apples are worth storing. 
It is the biggest, the most highly col- 
ored, the soundest, and altogether best 
apples that keep best. Consequently, 
apples should be sorted rigidly before 
they are stored and the best, good, poor, 
and culls kept separate. Apple rot is 
catching. Separate well colored and 
poorly colored into large and small 
sizes, ‘reserving the large, well colored 
fruit to save the longest. 





II. Does Codperative Mar- 
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IF You TURN HIM OUT Ta STARVE 
WHEN YOU DONT CARE To WORK HiIM— 


those who follow anything like eco- 
nomical methods of hog raising. 

These facts are of the utmost im- 
portance to the South. In much of our 
territory fair to good feed crops have 
been produced and we will not be com- 
pelled, as in other sections, to sell off 
too closely. Throughout the South 
brood sows should be held and kept in 
good condition, and the utmost care 
should be taken to save all pigs and to 
give them a thrifty start. 

On account of the enormous purchase 
of pork here and the economy with 
which it can be produced, this would be 
sound advice at any time. But it is 
especially so now, for certainly it is 
highly desirable that we give the pro- 
duction of hogs a larger place in our 
agricultural program than usual. 


IV. An Ex-Judge’s Sound 





keting Really Help? 





Counsel 





F COURSE, the biggest business 

problem before our Southern 
farmers right now is better marketing 
of their cotton. 


Cotton farmers, of course, already 
have a codperative marketing as- 
sociation, and somebody said the other 
day: “Well, what’s the use of hav- 
ng codperative marketing associations? 
They have one for cotton, and ain’t 
Cotton prices low ?” 


Well, that’s a fair question and we 
t propose to dodge it. Let’s see. 
1. To begin with, through their co- 
Operative marketing associations cotton 
armers can borrow 90 per cent of the 
current market price of cotton and hold 
the crop for the advance that will al- 
Most surely come before many months. 
or we can all guess how much cotton 
advance if business conditions 





HE MAY NOT BE FIT To SERVE YOU WHEN You NEED HIM, 


ee. — aE 


A FORMER judge who has long 
been a close student of agricul- 
tural conditions and has handled busi- 
ness affairs for two generations of 
farmers now sends the following mes- 
sage to Progressive Farmer and South- 
ern Ruralist readers who have any sur- 
plus funds :— 

1. Go at once to pay taxes, saving 12 
per cent and more. File your tax re- 
ceipt and see that payment is entered 
on the book in ink. 

2. Pay all you can on your mortgage 
at once and save interest. 

3. Put your surplus, if any, in the 
best bank. 

4. Times are hard and you may wish 
to speculate and make a “killing.” 
Don’t do it. You can’t stand up and 
fight professionals. 

5. Avoid agents selling stocks or pat- 
ents. Run them off your plantation, 
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Better Business on Southeastern Farm 
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Dr. Stephen M. Babcock’s Famous Invention Allows Dairymen of Today to Trade 





“Water Buckets” For “Extra Pro ofits ve 





ESCRIBED as agri- 
culture’s greatest ben- 
efactor, Dr. Stephen 
M. Babcock of the Universi- 
ty of Wisconsin was award- 
ed a gold medal and $5,000 
on October 9 for distin- 
guished service to American 
agriculture. This medal was 
presented by Senator Arthur 
Capper of Kansas. 
In 1890, Dr. Babcock dis- 
covered a means of testing 


the butterfat content of 
milk. This test bears his 
name. It has revolutionized 


the dairy industry. It took 
the water bucket out of our 
dairy equipment. It estab- 
lished a means of determin- 
ing the actual productive 
ability of dairy cattle and 
gave a standard to guide 


dairymen in constructively 
breeding high producing 
herds. It is the basis of our 


methods of testing cows for 
production. 








DR. STEPHEN M. BABCOCK 
IN HIS LABORATORY 


ppnorer feeding is es- 
sential to profits. Silage 
and legume hays cheapen the 
ration and make it of the 
highest quality obtainable. 
All the silage and legume 
hay the cows will clean up 
should be the goal of every 
progressive dairyman. The 
more of these feeds fed, the 
less grain will be needed, 
the healthier the cows will 
be, and the greater the net 
profits will be. 


Above all things, the grain 
ration should be balanced. 
With legume hay, around a 
16 per cent grain ration is 
about right. With non-leg- 
ume roughages, as_ timothy 
and grass hays, corn fodder, 
and straws, a 20 per cent 
protein grain ration would 
prove a better milk maker. 


Below is a suggested ra- 








Following this discovery 
in 1890, the first dairy herd 
improvement association was 
formed in the United States in 1906. Last year the 
number of associations totaled approximately 1,000 
with over half a million cows on test. This is in addi- 
tion to the large number of cows on official test by our 
breed associations. 

Dr. Babcock refused millions of dollars in royalties 
on his patent that could have been his. “This patent,” 
declared Dr. Babcock, “shall be given to the world for 
anyone to use without payment or hindrance of any 
kind.” 

Not only America but the entire world is indebted to 
Dr. Babcock for his gracious and unselfish gift that 
benefits millions of people. Dr. Babcock’s life is a 
proof and a tribute to the fact that service, not gold, 
is life’s noblest objective. America is proud of such 
a distinguished citizen. 


ESTING for production, made possible by Dr. 

Babcock’s marvelous gift to the dairy industry, is 
responsible for the rapid growth of dairying until it 
has become a three-billion-dollar industry. Of even 
greater importance to each individual dairyman is the 
fact that “testing for production” is the key that un- 
locks the door to more extra profits from his own herd 
of cows, no matter what breed, purebred or grades, 
many or few. 

Most important of all, and first of all, in our prac- 
tical dairy talks for October, is, test every cow in your 
herd for production. If you don’t know how to get 
started, consult your county agent, the dairy depart- 
ment of your agricultural college, or write us outlining 
your situation, number of cows, where milk is sold, 
and your location. 

From testing for production flow better feeding, 
higher producing cows, finer pastures, more legume 
hays, richer soils, and many other benefits too numerous 
to mention. A lot of these benefits are not known and 
will never be known to dairymen until they test for pro- 
duction and because they refuse to test for production. 

Because of its importance it might be well to dwell 
on testing briefly a little further in its relationship to 
the outlook for the dairy business in the South before 
making other timely, practical suggestions for South- 
ern dairymen. 


HE future of the dairy industry in the South de- 

pends on how fast Southern dairymen adopt the 
practice of regular, consistent testing for production. 
In an even greater degree, testing for production is 
going to control the net profits that Southern dairymen 
receive from their herds. Regardless of the price of 
butterfat and other dairy products, the dairyman who 
tests for production, regularly and consistently, will 
always make money. 


— 
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° By BEN KILGORE 


Overproduction threatens the dairy industry. In 
reality, it is an underconsumption of dairy products 
rather than any overproduction. But, call it what you 
like, a production of dairy products in excess of what 
the country will consume causes lower prices. Butter- 
fat prices during the past year have added their testi- 
mony to this fact. 

But the Southern dairyman is not responsible for the 
overproduction. It is true that the dairy industry in 
the South has grown tremendously. Secretary Hyde 
said in our September 1 issue: “Butter production in 
the 13 Southern States jumped from 24 million pounds 
in 1918 to 100 million pounds in 1928.” This is a re- 
markable increase of over 400 per cent. At that it was 
only an increase of from 3 per cent of the total quan- 
tity of butter produced in the United States in 1918 to 
7 per cent of the total supply produced in 1928. 

The South, representing one-fourth of the United 
States in area, and growing over one-third the crop 
wealth of the nation, produces only 7 per cent of its 
butter supply. 


HE dairy industry in the South is in its infancy. It 

is nowhere near supplying its own home markets, 
much less expanding them. The dairy industry in the 
South should grow, must grow if we expect to supply 
our own home markets with dairy products, receive 
the net income for our farmers therefrom, and build 
richer soils. But this income cannot profitably come 
from more cows alone. Our dairymen must compete 
with dairymen from other sections of the country, 
flooding our markets with their dairy products. South- 
ern dairymen have the advantage of freight rates. 
They do not have as good cows on the whole. Neither 
do they feed them as well. And they’re way behind in 
testing. Improvement is being made. ‘But we must 
make haste. Dairying in the South should grow, must 
grow, but only threugh better cows, properly fed, which 
comes through testing for production. To grow through 
more cows only is to invite disaster. 


The South is growing too much cotton and tobacco. 
Prices for these crops are unstable and unsatisfactory. 
A reduction of cotton and tobacco acreage is imper- 
ative, vital to our prosperity. Those acres released from 
cotton and tobacco can profitably go into feed crops, 
improved varieties of lespedeza, alfalfa, red clover, 
corn, barley, oats, etc. These crops making up the bulk 
of our dairy ration, fed to good cows, tested for pro- 
duction, will return good profits to Southern dairymen. 
The Southern dairy industry can be expanded profitably 
—provided it is expanded wisely on a business basis. 


tion for milking cows where 
a farmer has legume hays. 
It should be changed to fit farm grains on hand :— 


300 pounds corn and cob meal, ground barley, or ground 
wheat 
100 pounds ground oats 
100 pounds wheat bran 
100 pounds cottonseed meal 
6 pounds salt 
(Analysis approximately 16 per cent.) 
Now for a balanced ration, approximately 20 per 
cent protein, to feed with non-legume roughages :— 
200 pounds corn and cob meal, ground barley, or ground 
wheat 
100 pounds wheat bran 
100 pounds ground oats 
200 pounds cottonseed meal 
6 pounds salt 


6 pounds ground limestone, air slaked lime, or bone meal. 
LOT of very good two-year-olds will freshen 
for the first time this fall. Just how you start 

them off will have a lot to do with how they produce 
this year and other years in a lesser degree. Bad han- 
dling can spoil a good heifer and good handling can 
start her on a profitable career. 

Before freshening she should have been taken to the 
barn and fed with the other cows from six weeks to 
two months. This allows her to be used to handling 
and to the other cows when she starts milking for the 
first time. After the first-calf heifer freshens, go easy! 
Her quarters will be tight and the first few streams of 
milk will cause severe pain. For the first few minutes 
milk slowly and easily. It is best to strip until the 
quarters loosen up a bit. Later you can milk more 
rapidly. Don’t abuse the heifer when she’s nervous oF 
kicks a bit. This will largely be from pain. If she caf 
be broken from kicking the first few weeks with kind- 
ness, she’ll probably never be a kicker again. 

After milking, bathe her udder with warm water and: 
soap. Continue this for a couple of weeks or as longi 
as the udder is hard, inflamed, or feverish. When the: 
udder gets normal and the heifer stands quietly, she’ll be 
like an old cow and liable to make a real yearly record. 


pans nearly a month to bring the heifer to full 
feed. Heavy grain feeding causes a heavy milk 
flow immediately, with consequent udder trouble. F 

a bran mash only until most of feverishness has left 
the udder. Then add a little corn and cob meal, ground 
oats, and some linseed oil meal. After a month the 
heifer can be brought to full feed and cottonseed meal 
substituted for linseed oil meal. You'll get the milk 
lost by light feeding later on in the year, you'll have 
less udder trouble, and a whole lot better cow as @ 
result. 

Test this two-year-old. Hardly 3 per cent of the 
dairy cows in the United States are tested. There W! 
always be a profit in the dairy business for the out 
standing dairyman who tests his cows for productio—& | 
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ount the Cost 


MOtTor fuel and motor oil for truck, tractor or pleasure car on a farm is a big item in 
nd your operating expenses. You can save money by selecting the motor fuel and motor oil 
from which you get the most mileage, the most power, and which cuts down repair bills. Ask 
any one of thousands of your brother farmers who use the famous “Twins of Power”—they’ll 
a, tell you how to get more service from your motor fuel dollars. 





ce For a dozen years this famous motor fuel has 
proved itself the most economical of year 
round motor fuels. Its clean burning will sur- 
prise you—carbon cleaning costs will be a 
thing of the past. Gives you quick starts on cold 
mornings—relieves the strain on your battery. 

: If you want more power than you ever dreamed 
! KING OF MOTOR of, Woco-Pep is the motor fuel for you. Try it 
once—you’ll come back for more. 





: Put Tiolene through the most gruelling test 
. and you'll be satisfied with the results. Stands 


up long after ordinary oils are worn out—pro- e 

tects your motor and adds power. The ideal 

: motor oil for the rugged duties of truck and 

: tractor as well as the family car. Good for 

1000 miles to the crank case filling, and your 100% Super Pennsylvania MOTOR OIL 


dealer has the correct weight for fall and winter. 


There Is A Woco-Pep Station Near You 
4500 Throughout “Dixie” 













































“On eve ry job the boys and one for adult farmers. 


PLUMB | and Wacilla. There 
mn ' were 55 boys and 
xe these 


cuts easier, faster 


says this Champion Chopper | gram of Mr. Tread- 


“WB KNOW from experience the rough | ed: 97 acres of pea- 

usage an axe gets on the farm: | 

- Splitting frozen logs one day; felling an | 

ancient apple tree the next; trimming up | 
a log; chopping firewood, etc.” says 


Peter McLaren, Champion Chopper. 


“The Plumb Axe is equal to them all. 
Not only has it the quality of speed 
which reduces chopping time 20 per cent, | $4,584.59, 
but it stands up under hard work, holds | 


a keen edge, and gives longer life.” 
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“he otha patnde 


Thousands of farmers are following 
expert woodsmen in their choice of the 
Plumb Axe. They are discovering an axe 
* that reduces the labor and gets more 
’ cutting done. 

A Plumb costs no more than ordinary 
axes. Ask your hardware man fora Plumb. 


Companion Tool of the 
Famous Plumb Axe 





PLUMB Nail Hammer 


Head toughened for og driving; claws that bite | 
etented wolgs retightens | 


and hold the stoutest nail. 
handle by a turn of the screw. Lasts a lifetime on the 
farm. Price H. F. 81, 1 lb. model, $1.50. 


PLUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 


Hammers Ratchets 
Files Sledges Axes 


Every axe user should read this book 


Can you fell a tree backwards? Or square up a 
log? Or drop a tree where you want it? Can you 
sharpen, hone and refit your axe? Peter McLaren, 
Champion Chopper, reveals these and many 
other axe secrets in his new book—The Axe 
Manual of Peter McLaren—9 chapters, 84 pages, 

rofusely illustrated. Send 25c to Fayette R. 

lumb, Inc., 4860 James St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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. A. TREADWELL, Jefferson Coun- 

ty, has been selected as Florida’s mas- 
ter teacher of vocational agriculture for 
| 1929-30. The selection was made by J. 
| F. Williams, state supervisor of agricul- 
tural education, on the basis of a uniform 
score card prepared by the teachers them- 
selves. 

A radio was presented to Mr. Treadwell 
by the Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educa- 
tional Bureau in recognition of his out- 
| standing achievements. 

During the past year Mr. Treadwell 
|taught five agricultural classes, four for 
These 
classes were held at Aucilla, Monticello, 








Treadwell Chosen Master Teacher of Florida’s 


Future Farmers 


By? PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Georgia State Director of Vocational Education 


The newly-installed officers for Redland 
chapter are: president, Roy Woodbury; 
vice-president, Earnest Neill; secretary, 
Daniel Mullin; treasurer, Leonard Bjork- 
man; reporter, Ray Benson; adviser, 
George N. Wakefield. 

Officers for the Homestead chapter are: 
president, Early Dendy; vice-president, 
William Booth; secretary, H. M. Cook; 
treasurer, William Edwards; reporter, 


William McConnell; adviser, C. B. Wake- 


field. 


F. F. F. Convention 


HE Future Farmers of Florida held 
their annual convention at the Uni- 
versity of Florida 





men in 


| The farming pro- 
| well’s boys includ- 


19 acres of 
| cotton, 144 acres of 
corn, 11 acres of 
| sweet potatoes, 10 
| acres of sugar cane, 
100 chickens, and 41 
| head of hogs. The 
labor income from 
these projects was 


| nuts, 


| As a reward for 
| having trained the 

best livestock judg- 
| ing team in the 
| state last year, as 








in Gainesville. 
Thirty-seven 
schools sent dele- 
gates. 

The following of- 
ficers were elected 
for the fiscal year: 
Woodrow O’Steen, 
Aucilla, president; 
Joel Keen, St. 
Cloud, vice-presi- 
dent ; Xdwin Booth, | 
Plant City, secre- | 
tary; Douglas) 
Walker, Aucilla, | 
treasurer; Lee| 
Hartman, Lemon} 
City, reporter; J. | 
F. Williams, state 
supervisor of agri- 
cultural aeettion: | 
Tallahassee, ad-| 
viser. The execu- | 








| evidenced by the 
results of Future 
Farmer contests 
held at the state fairs, he was selected to 
take Florida’s team to the American Royal 
Live Stock Exposition in Kansas City 
where they competed in the national con- 
test for vocational boys. In this contest 
in competition with 33 states the Florida 





| boys stood second in the judging of beef 





| cattle. Donald Davidson, Jefferson Coun- 
| ty’s representative, was fourth high indi- 
| vidual in the contest. 

As adviser to the Future Farmers of 
| Jefferson County, Mr. Treadwell has 
| much to be proud of in the accomplish- 
ments of his boys. Last year the vice- 
| president, treasurer, and chairman of the 
executive committee came from his coun- 
ty. This year the state president and 
treasurer are both members of his chap- 
| ter at Aucilla. 
| During the past year Mr. Treadwell 
| traveled 16,290 miles on official business. 
He made 606 visits to the home projects 
of his boys and answered 100 calls for as- 
sistance from the farmers of his district. 

Mr. Treadwell is president of the 
Florida Vocational Association. He has 
completed his requirements for his mas- 
| ter’s degree at the University of Florida. 
| He is now entering his sixth consecutive 
| year as teacher of vocational agriculture 
in Jefferson County. 


Hold Joint Meeting 
EDLAND chapter of the Future 
Farmers of Florida, assisted by the 
4-H club girls, was the host to Lemon 
| City and Homestead chapters recently at 
the Redland Farm Life School. 

The “green hand” team of Lemon City 
initiated 16 new members, after which 
John L. Butts, adviser for the Lemon City 
chapter and county supervisor of agricul- 
tural education, installed the new officers 
of the two chapters. 





T. A. TREADWELL, FLORIDA’S MASTER TEACH- 
ER FOR 1929-30 





tive committee is | 
composed of Ever- 
ett McClary, Pier- | 
son; Leroy Curry, Plant City, and Daniel | 
Hensen, Pierson. 


Mallory Roberts, Crescent City, won 
the state-wide speaking contest and went | 
to Athens, Ga., for the Southern elim- | 
ination contest. | 


Vocational Teachers to Aid 
Farm Board 


HE Federal Farm Board and the Fed- | 

eral Board for Vocational Education 
have joined hands to promote education 
in the principles and practices of codper- 
ative marketing of agricultural commodi- 
ties and food products. 


Teachers of vocational agriculture will 
be supplied with the latest information 
dealing with the marketing of farm prod- 
ucts in order that they may present these 
facts to the boys in their classes and the 
farmers in their communities. This in- 
formation will be supplied by the com- 
modity specialists of the Farm Board. 


Conferences of state supervisors of ag- 
ricultural education have been called in 
Dallas, Texas; Chicago, Ill.; St. Paul, 
Minn., and Chattanooga, Tenn., to outline 
to them the plan for using this informa- 
tion most effectively. 


To get the aid of the Federal Farm 
Board it is necessary for farmers to or- 
ganize for the codperative marketing of 
farm products. At the present time there 
are many commodities not organized, and 
therefore not in a position to receive any 
help in marketing from the Federal gov- 
ernment. This agreement is an effort to 
get such information in the hands of the 
farmers that they will place themselves 
in a position to take advantage of the 
assistance in marketing which the govern- 
ment has provided. | 








speed 





IKE the ruffed grouse, 

this gun is built for 
speed. There’s nothing 
likeittostop one of these 
booming balls of feathers 
before he darts behind a 
sheltering tree. For quail 
that skim into thickets, 
for the woodcock in his 
damp, dense haunts, for 
all brush shooting, the 
Model 17 Remington is 
the ideal gun. 


It has won many hun- 
ters to the 20 gauge for 
all types of upland 
shooting; and some pre- 
fer it even for ducks. 


The Model 17 Reming- 
ton has the smoothest 
and fastest action of any 
repeating shotgun. It is 
hammerless, has a solid 
breech and bottom ejec- 
tion, is beautifully bal- 
}anced, has trim lines, 
and dark American wal- 
nut stock and fore-end. 


Your dealer probably 
has the Model 17 in 
stock. If not, write for 
a descriptive circu- 
lar, take this to your 
dealer, show him 
- the gun you want 
and he can get it 
for you quickly. 





Model 17 


Repeating Shotgun, 
20 gauge. Price, 
Standard Grade, 


$4930 


Built for | 







































Ask your dealer to show you the 
Remington Standard Amer- 
ican Dollar Pocket Knife. 











REMINGTON ARMS CO., Ine. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
25 Broadway New York City 


Remington, 


© 1930 R. A. Co. 3786 
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Our Farm Sermon 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 


Sugar vs. Bread 
HE maps made by economists show 
some interesting curves. Those lines 

representing the uses of bread and sugar 
reveal the fact that as the use of bread 
decreases, the quan- 
tity of sugar con- 
sumed rises. 

In other words, as 
wealth and luxury in- 
crease we tend to get 
our carbohydrates by 
way of the sugar 
sack rather than 
from the bread box. 

caf 

Most creatures, in- 
cluding people, have a sweet tooth. Most 
creatures, including men, are as indolent 
as the struggle for existence will allow 
them to become, hence, the tendency with 
men is to lean toward luxury and ease. 

Our ancestors ate coarse foods, and lived 
almost without dentists. Their descend- 
ants, eating pre-digested foods and heavy 
sugars, have caused dental preservatives 
to be pushed near the top as advertising 
specialties. 

It is an interesting thing to notice that 
sweetmeats are sold upon the bleachers 
during football games, but never down 
among the players. Athletes take their 
sugars as foods, and not as food substi- 
tutes. 

We Americans have a colossal enemy to 
our physical well being. This foe is not in 
ships moored without our harbors, nor in 
hostile planes in the air, but in our arti- 
ficially stimulated craving for sugars. 


199 

I like sugar, and so do you. I am go- 
ing to eat it, and so are you. If I eat it 
as a substitute for bread, I will suffer, 
and so will you. 

Our mental appetites need strong bread. 
While sentiments rule the world, sticky 
sentimentality will soon remove the iron 
out of the mind. Too much of the fiction 
offerings today are sloppy glucose. Love 
that bids men and women endure and 
achieve is glorious. Diluted syrupy solu- 
tions of lust are disgusting. 

I know of a book that will feed the fin- 
est sentiments of the heart; a Book that 
can be often reread; a Book that will 
awaken within the heart all sorts of noble 
purposes. That is the Book that will 
keep the heart sweet without making it 
sticky. Each day I try to bring my mind 
to grips with some part of the Word of 
God. It is bread. 

19°79 


u ul 


| JOHN W. HOLLAND 


Religion can easily become sugared off 
into sweetened platitudes. The old-fash- 
ioned doctrines of sin and repentance, the 
hatred of things wrong because they are 
wrong, responsibility to God and men, are 
being interpreted in flashy phrases that 
allow a person to repent of his sins and 
still keep and enjoy them. When Jesus 
said, “T am the bread of life,” He did not 
intend that His followers should interpret 
It as a call to ease. He did not send his 
disciples forth with lollypops. He said of 
himself, “My meat is to do the will of him 
that sent me.” 


Religion is a very real force in the 
world. It is spiritual food which we must 
stow strong upon. There is no better line 
to drive us to the strong wholesome Bread 
of Life than that of Babcock :— 

“Be strong; we are not here to dream, 

To drift; 


We have hard work to do and loads 
To lift.” 
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Mnux...16 quarts for 23c. This bargain is in your 


board Sign. In this bag are 100 pounds of Purina Cow \ 
Chows. In the average 100 pounds of Purina Cow Chows ‘ 
are 16 more quarts of milk than are in the average bag 

of more than 130 other feeds. This bag of Purina Cow 

Chows costs an average of 23c more than the average 

bag of these other feeds. 16 quarts for 23c. These are 

the figures which come from a recent national farm-to- 

farm feed survey of 18 months...a survey of 505,536 
cows...a survey covering 48 states...a survey con- 

ducted by 870 men...a survey still going on. 

When you buy feed for your cows you are buying 
milk in a bag. Consider, then, what a bargain you get 
in a 100-pound bag of Purina Cow Chows...113 quarts 
of milk...all in 100 pounds of feed and the roughage 
that goes with it. 16 of these quarts are extra...16 
quarts which cost only 23c...just a bit more than one 
penny per quart...what a bargain! 

A bargain which is all yours when you are feeding 
Purina Cow Chows...a bargain which is waiting for 
you any time you happen into town...waiting in 
Checkerboard Bags at The Store With the Checker- 
board Sign. Purina Mills, 968 Gratiot Street, Saint 
Louis, Missouri. 





sere pe noe mi Me ne 
THE PURINA COW CHOWS 


24% COW CHOW 
34% COW CHOW 
BULKY LAS 





FITTING CHOW 
CALF CHOW 


BULKY COW CHOW 
20% COW CHOW 






very town...in a bag at The Store With the Checker- ‘ ‘ 
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[SellWatchesaQueerWay 


So people tell me, because I gladly send to an er: 
handsome 1930 Gold Standard Bradley watch at Tay risk. Solid 
ons ge ee | aupeeed ter" R. dial, timekeeper 
: el. rantee mill 
Siar Pastors: y 100 year old ion 


SEND NO MONEY }/"°t you, Noting 
to pay tfll your 

watch arrives, Then deposit only $3.73 and post- 
age. Wear TEN days at our expense. Compare 
with watches selling for $10 or more. You'll be 


delighted with its accuracy! 
be amazed at its beauty! Ser ee: ae 


GOLD BOND GUARANTEE 


sent with every order means that if you 

Signed. ar. eat = Be returned. © And You 1 ‘ 
‘our trouble. = 

rised. But once you Mdepend on, and cules the rick 


ees uracy hi 

agree that $3.73 and postage makes it the greatest bargain 
in America.  e sale will and 
a dozen extra customers. —s felons seen 


<2 genuine Waldemar Chai your 
GIVEN Watch’ sent for promptness,. Order TODAY. 
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——— — — MAIL THIS OR ANY POSTAL — = — «= «= 
Se BRADLEY, em Sag) NEWTON. MASS. 

307° Le Send Gold Bonded Wa’ Enife and Chain. I RISK NOTHING, 
GOLD BOND | Name........... See eeeeeeeeesseesesereeces # CHF. .ccrcccsseeeeee o- 
GUARANTEE 
























false 
economy 

to do 
without 
what you 
actually 


need! 
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PRINGTIME in Vir- 

ginia! The river banks 

aglow with the soft, 
delicate colors of spring foli- 
age and flowers! But spring- 
time also meant that the 
roads were all but impassable 
and the journey from Rich- 
mond to Surrey Hall must 
* be made by motor boat. At 
Surrey Hall, Alma Brent, a 
young widow, and Helen 
Payne, her secretary were 
preparing for a house party. 
The guests included Jimmy 
Parr, a former baseball play- 
er who had made a fortune, 
and his wife, Julia, a social 
climber ; Irene Trevor, a high- 
ly successful English act- 
ress who was to make her 
New York debut; Lord Rup- 
ert Corbyn, an Englishman 
who was in, business in New 
York; John Bannister, whose 
ancestors built Surrey Hall 
and who hoped to come into 
its possession when Alma’s 
lease expired in the near fu- 
ture; and Hugh Brent, Al- 
ma’s nephew-in-law and pre- 
sumptive heir, who was only 
five years her junior. Hugh 
and Helen were very much in 
love, but Alma disapproved 
of the match and threatened 
to disinherit Hugh if they 
married. As Helen walked 
down to the boat landing to 
greet the arriving guests, she 
was puzzling over Alma’s op- 
position to an engagement 
between herself and Hugh. 
Here the story continues. 
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“Let’s sit here for a bit,”’ Irene 
said when they reached the 
bank, “I want to watch the 


river and let the wind blow 
some of the smoke out of my 
brain.” 


“Welcome to Surrey Hall, 
Julia dear, and to you, Jim- 
my, and to you, especially 
to you, Mr. Bannister.” She 
held out both her hands to 
them. 

While she shook hands, 
Rupert Corbyn and Irene 
Trevor reached the porch, 
and their hostess turned from 
her other guests to greet 
them. 

“Ah, Rupert, so at last I’ve 
lured you to Virginia! How 
-are you?” 

“Never better,” Corbyn an- 
swered. “And as you've no 
doubt guessed, this is Irene.” 

“Sweet of you to come, 
Miss Traylor. I was afraid 
that such a famous and busy 
person as you. 

“Not Traylor, Trevor,” 
Corbyn corrected in an un- 
dertone. 

“Please pay no attention 
to me, Miss Trevor. I think 
that I must be losing my 
mind. How else could you 
possibly explain my calling 
anyone so famous as Miss 
Trevor, Miss Traylor?” she 
apologized with a laugh that 
rose just a note too high. 

The eyes of the two women 
met, and in Alma Brent's 
eyes Irene Trevor read the 
susan cok answer to the question that 
had been puzzling her. Alma 
Brent knew—and wanted 
Irene to know that she did. 














wooden pier which jutted 
out into the broad river 
when the motor boat came 
alongside and the week-end 
guests disembarked. 


Introductions were quickly 
over, and the party strag- 
gled out in twos and threes 
along the walk to the house. The Parrs and John Ban- 
nister led the way. A little behind them came Irene 
Trevor and Lord Corbyn, with Hugh Brent and Helen 
Payne lagging behind. 

“What a perfectly gorgeous place Surrey Hall is!” 
Mrs. Parr cried out, looking about. 


A great square brick house it was, with spreading 
east and west wings surrounded by a grove of giant 
oaks. From the white pillared front porch a broad, per- 
fectly kept lawn sloped gently down to the river bank. 
A garden of box hedges, flowering trees, and old- 
fashioned flowers stretched out spaciously beyond the 
east wing. The shaded walk of soft toned red bricks, 
along which they were walking, curved slowly up and 
along beside a wall, against which already a mass of 
flowers were blooming, then on past the west wing to 
the porch. 

“Yes, it is,’ Bannister answered. “I’d almost forgot- 
ten how pretty the old place is. But it’s quite some time 
since I was sixteen, and that was when I saw it last.” 


“Off at school and all that sort of thing, I suppose ?” 


ANNISTER smiled reminiscently. ‘“Yes—school of 
experience. When I was sixteen I decided I knew 
more about several things than my daddy did—and when 
he didn’t agree, like a young fool, I ran away. But I’m 
not going to bore you with my hectic past,” he added, 
his smile flashing again. 
“Bore me! I think it’s thrilling. Tell me, did you 
run away from this heavenly place? How could you?” 


“I didn’t. We hadn’t been living here for a long time 
before that. For quite a long time before Mrs. Brent 
took the place, it was let to a man named Dunbar. He 
had it for years.” 

“You’re not talking about the big racing man they 
called ‘Plunger Dunbar,’ the one who died two or three 
years ago, are you?” 


. 
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“None other,” Bannister answered, “Plunger Dun- 
bar it was.” 


" OOD night!” Jimmy exploded. “The old house 
must have heard plenty of whoopee if that bird 
lived here. Say, Julia,” he continued, turning to his 
wife. “There was one fellow! They don’t make ’em 
that model any more. Nobody had a finer string of 
horses than he had. Not 4 one in his stable that couldn’t 
step. But when it came to stepping, he didn’t have a 
horse that wouldn’t be left at the post by any of the 
janes he trailed about with. I didn’t know any of them,” 
he added, hastily. “Wasn’t flying that high in those 
days. But I was around, and what I heard waé plenty. 
Good this house was built out of brick. If it hadn't 
been, some of his parties would have burnt it up.” 

“From all I’ve heard about him, I imagine you're 
right, Parr,” Bannister put in. 

Mrs. Brent’s “Hello, everybody!” from the broad, 
white columned porch put an end to Parr’s reminis- 
cences, much to his wife’s relief. Why couldn’t Jimmy 
keep quiet about the days before he made his money? 
And would she ever be able to teach him to talk? It 
looked as if she never would. 


TANDING, straight and slim, between two of the 

big porch pillars, Alma Brent presented an alto- 
gether charming picture. Despite the brilliant sunshine 
in which she stood, her skin showed clear and glowing. 
She looked scarcely a day more than twenty-five— 
which was exactly as she had known she would look. 
Through the generously wide-open doors behind her, one 
caught a suggestion of paneled walls, massed flowers, 
and the warm red of old mahogany. 


CHAPTER II 
Who Killed Alma Brent? 


7 LMA! This house is 

really too marvelous,” 
Julia Parr exclaimed with 
unfeigned admiration as she stood in the hall and looked 
about. “It’s the sort of place you dream about. And 
this furniture! Why, they are museum pieces, every 
one of them. It is your collection?” 

“Oh no. I’ve put almost nothing in the house—in the 
way of furniture, I mean. The rugs, and things of that 
sort are mine of course, but practically all of the furni- 
ture was here when'I took the place. Been here, I sup- 
pose, ever since the house was built. But come on, dear, 
there’s lots of time for you to admire the house. Now 
I want to show you the room where I’ve put you. You'll 
like it, I think. The view of the river from your win- 
dows is wonderful.” 

Slipping her arm around Julia Parr, she led the way 
to the curving stairway. “The rest of you had better 
come along and find where you live, too,” she suggested 
over her shoulder. “And all of you must come in and 
see my upstairs sitting room. Much the nicest room in 
the whole house, I think. It really is worth seeing.” 

The two women started up, the others following. 
“Here is where you and Jimmy are to be,” Alma said, 
as she opened a door leading: into a room off the square 
central hall. “Take one peep at your view and then 
come along and see my sitting room where I spend most 
of my time when Helen and I are alone here.” 


M®=: PARR walked quickly across to a window and 
Alma turned to her other guests. “Your room 1s 
the first one down in the west wing, Miss Trevor,” she 
said to Irene. “Through that door there, and then the 
first room down the corridor. Clever the way this house 
was built, isn’t it? With only a small family living 
here, one could lock the doors leading into the east and 
west wings and have the whole house closed off except 
for this center hall and the rooms leading off of it—just 
the four bedrooms, Julia’s here and Helen’s across the 
way, and the two on the floor above. I thought of tak- 


ing Julia’s room myself, when I first moved in, but I & 
(Continued on page 38) 


wanted a sitting room, and I 
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He Wrote “Friday the 
Thirteenth” 


HE thousands of readers who have 

already become absorbed in our serial 
story, “Friday the Thirteenth,” will be 
interested in seeing this picture of its 
gifted author, Beale Davis. One of the 
most promising of the younger generation 
of Southern writers, his untimely death 
occurred last November. The following 

















BEALE DAVIS 


sketch of him appears in Who’s Who in 
America:— 

DAVIS, Beale, 
Va., September, 1886. 


author. Born Petersburg, 
Son of Richard Beale 
and Nannie Warwick (Hall) Davis. A. B., 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. B. L., 
University of Virginia; unmarried. With Unit- 
ed States Diplomatic Corps 1914-1921; served 
as secretary Legation at Port au Prince, 
Hayti, 2nd secretary Legation at Copenhagen, 
and second secretary Embassy at London and 
Madrid; negotiated and signed treaty between 
United States and Hayti, 1915. Member Phi 
Kappa Sigma, Phi Delta Phi, Democrat. Au- 
thor: One Way Street, 1924; The Goat Without 
Horns, 1925. Home, Hopewell, Va. 


The second installment of this fascinat- 
ing mystery is found on the next page, 
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and Efficiency 


Bankers, county agents, creamerymen, dairymen, 
members of cow-testing associations, and news- 
paper publishers have seen and vouched for the 
remarkable performance of the McCormick-Deering 
Ball-Bearing Cream Separator under varying con- 
ditions, at public demonstrations held throughout 
the dairy regions this year. And this unequaled 
performance of the McCormick-Deering is being 
duplicated every day on hundreds of thousands 
of dairy farms where milk is skimmed under 
all conditions and varying temperatures. Hot or 
cold. or in between—its all the same to this 
cream separator. 


The McCormick-Deering is the masterpiece of 
cream separator design and efficiency. It is the 
world’s easiest-running and closest-skimming cream 








with complete synopsis. 





A Standard Farm Paper | 
Says— 


A New Type of Farm 
Leadership 
4s) Va these 25 years we have de- 


veloped an entirely new type of 
agricultural leadership. In the old days if 
one wanted to know what was going on in 
agriculture, that information 
could be gained by talking 
to the livestock breeders, 
the newspaper men, the poli- 
ticians, and the leading ex- 
hibitors of the year. A com- 
paratively small group of 
men dominated the agricultural thought 
of that time. 

“Today one of the old-time fajr visitors 
would be perfectly astonished at the 
changes that have taken place. We still 
have the old type of rural leadership, but 
in addition there are a countless number 
of organizations that make headquarters 
at the fair—the farm organizations, the 
copperative organizations, the county ex- 
hibitors, the 4-H club boys and girls and 
their leaders, the county agents and other 
extension workers, and many more too 
humerous to mention. 





“This development is an interesting in- 
dication of the fact that agriculture is be- 
Coming more definitely organized each 
year. To find out what is going on in ag- 
riculture today one must get in touch with 
Scores of agencies that are working for 
agricultural betterment.” — From The 
Farmer and Farm, Stock and Home, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 





separator. The McCormick-Deering is the ball- 
bearing machine—with ball bearings at all high- 
speed points. It is as good looking and as easy to 
clean as it is efficient. 


Consult with the leaders in your community who 
have seen the McCormick-Deering in operation. 
Ask any McCormick-Deering owner about the 
cream-saving qualities of his machine. And have 
the McCormick-Deering dealer demonstrate right 
on your own farm. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA 


Tlnonvtneeselt Chicago, Illinois 
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The Masterpiece of — 
Cream Separator Design 





High-Carbon Alloy Stee! Ball-Bearings at All 
High-Speed Points 


Beautiful Glossy Japanned Finish 
Cream Regulated by Discharge of Skimmilk 
Two Skimmilk Openings 


Skims Clean Under a Wide Variation in Tem- 
perature 


Easy to Keep Clean and Sanitary 
A Positive Automatic Oiling System 
6 Sizes—“‘For One Cow or a Hundred” 


OR MIICKEDEE 
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500 More Rural and City 


Dealers 
Start your own business with our capi- 
tal. It pays better than farming. Buy ev- 
erything at wholesale—sell at retail. Be 


Attention! 
Boy Scouts! 


your own boss. Make all the profits,on 
everything you sell. We supply everything 
—Products, Auto-Bodies, Sample Cases, 
Advertising Matter, Sales and Service 
Methods, etc. 15 Factories and Service 
Branches. Prompt shipments. Lowest 
freight and express rates. Superior Raw- 
leigh Quality, old established demand, low- 
est prices, guarantee of satisfaction or no 
sale, makes easy sales. 200 farm and 
home necessities, all guaranteed the best 
values. Rawleigh’s Superior Sales and 
Service Methods secure most business ev- 
erywhere. Over 42 million Products sold 
last year. If you are willing to work steady 
every day for good pay, write for complete 
information how to start your own busi- 
ness with our capital. 


W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT. J-37PGF FREEPORT, ILL. 


Remington model. 
b 


of all, it will not cost you a 
DLE; FOUR BLADES, 1 Large 


Brass e 














Boys! 


and Dads Too— 


We offer you below an opportunity to get 
one of the best knives you ng A 
And they won’t cost you a cent. They are 
teed by one of the larg- 
est manufacturers in the country and we 
are proud to make you these offers. 


Lone Scouts! 





Reward No. B-1 


Here’s an official Scout Knife, regulation size, 

This is just the knife every red 

ied boy wants and is proud to carry. And 
penny ‘A! 


ed with Scout Insignia; 1 Combination Bottle Open- 

er and Screw Driver, 1 Can Opener, 1 Punch; Nick- ». 

el Silver Bolsters, Shackle and Emblem Shield 
. Length, ciosed, 3% inches. 





OUR 


OFFER.—We will give the Official 
Scout Knife, free and d 


fer only $2. 


po . 

in subscriptions te this publication. You may in- 
clude yeur own new or renewal subscription with 
your order. 





Genuine Barlow Knife 


You have never owned a knife that will give you 
better service than this Barlow. If you are not 
satisfied, send it back and we will return your 

WN B HANDLE; ‘ 


money. BRO’ ONE : ES, 
1 Large Spear, 1 Pen, Both Blue Glazed; Polished 
Steel Bolster and Lining. Length, closed, 3% ins, 


OUR OFFER.—We will send you the Genul 
Barlow Knife, free and es od paid, for only $1. 
in subseriptions te this publication. You can send 
your own or a fri or neighbor’s subscription. 


Mail Your Order Today! 


you can our order and get one vf these 
splendid knives for your very own. Subscription 
Rates: One year 50c; three years $1.00; seven 
years $2.00. Mail your order to:— 
‘he 
Brag HAN: Ive rarmer 
Spear Blade, etch- 


? Reward Dept. 6! 
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Business News of Interest 
to Farmers 


By? W.C. LASSETTER, Managing Editor 


/JN 1830—one hundred years ago—the 

first ton of nitrate of soda was brought 
to this country. A buyer could not be 
found. There were none who knew its 


) value. 


In 1930, one hundred years later, it re- 
quired the shipment of many hundreds of 
thousands of tons to this country to sup- 


-ply the demand. For nearly all farmers 


today know the 
value of this won- 
derful product. 


In the one hun- 
dred years since its 
introduction into 
the United States 
‘nitrate of soda has 
made friends of all 
who have crossed 
its path. For wher- 


has been, its path 
has been plainly 
visible, much to the 
delight and to the 
profit of those re- 
sponsible for” its 
presence. Its users 
Sing its praise and 
‘say they could not 
do without it. Ex- 
periment _ stations 
Sing its praise and 


without it. And its 
magic touch has 


vs 
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A SMALL SECTION OF THE PARTY 


to be about 450 miles long and to vary 
from 15 to 90 miles in width. This area 
has no vegetation and no water. The 
principal layers of ore are usually found 
about three feet below the surface of the 
ground. In richness it varies from 5 t 
70 per cent of sodium nitrate. : 

The most modern methods of mining 
and refining are employed in the prepara- 
tion of this nitrate 
of soda for the mar- 
kets of the world. 
Modern machinery 
removes the sur- 
face material, gets 
out the ore, and con- 
veys it to the cen- 
tral plants. Machin- 
ery and methods of 
recent development 
recover the nitrate 
from the ore and 
prepare it for chan- 
nels of commerce 
that are to take it 
to cotton patch or 
grain field or truck 
garden or pasture 
land, its ultimate 
destination. 

How long these 
great beds of ni- 
trate can last is a 
matter of specula- 
tion. The vast in- 
vestment of capital 





ben felt more abun- ONLY i ining - 

‘ rea ° ABOARD THE LINER EN ROUTE TO CHILE in aang and we 
dantly right here in FOR THE BIG CELEBRATION fining equipment is 
the South than in mute testimony that 
any other section of the country be- it can be expected to last for many years 


cause Southern farmers were the first to 
feel its need and the first to learn its 
value. And since nitrate of soda claims 
such a great host of friends among 
our readers, it is only fitting that we have 
a little birthday party in celebration of 
the 100th anniversary of its introduc- 


' tion into the United States. 


While the first shipment to this country 


| is said to have been made in 1830, we are 


a 


ae 


not quite so clear as to the date of its 
discovery. Legend has it that a party of 
Indians, in search of new hunting grounds, 
was forced to camp in the desert. On 
building a fire they were startled to find 
that the flames crept through the ground, 


| making all the while a strange hissing 


noise. Thinking the desert to be inhabited 
by evil spirits, the Indians left in a hurry. 

The chief, however, sent his son to tell 
a missionary on the other side of the 
desert about these mysterious happenings. 
With the crude apparatus at hand the 


| missionary made analyses of the desert 
| material and found that it contained ni- 


trate of soda. 


Even then, however, he 


knew nothing of its value for growing 


crops and threw the material out. Later 


he was amazed to find that the crops on 


a small part of his garden were much 
larger than elsewhere. Then he remem- 
bered that this was where le had thrown 
the material from the desert. After fur- 
ther trials he announced to the Indians 


| that the desert, instead of being inhabited 
| by evil spirits, was in reality a gift from 


Ae sare mae 





- Chile. 


heaven. The legend goes on to say that 
the Indians, unable to find new hunting 
grounds, were saved from starvation 
when, under the leadership of the chief’s 
son, they turned to farming using the 
mysterious product of the desert to make 
their crops grow more bountifully. 

In its natural state, nitrate of soda is 
found in an ore called caliche. This nitrate 
bearing ore occurs only on a barren pla- 
teau in the Andes mountains of northern 
The area of its occurrence is said 





to come. In fact, competent geologists 
and engineers who have had opportunity 
to investigate the region speak of the 
duration of the working period of the field 
in terms of centuries rather than years. 
Agricultural history is replete with 
records of the early use of nitrate of 
soda, Farm papers were telling of its ex- 
ploits as early as 1844. It is estimated 
that up to 1879 about four and one-half 
million tons of the product had been 
mined. But during its second fifty-year 
period about 75,000,000 tons is said to have 
been mined. If each dollar spent for ni- 
trate of soda has brought back two, and 
it is reasonable to believe that is so, then 
farmers of the United States and princi- 
pally of the South have profited from ni- 
trate of soda to the extent of only a little 
less than one billion dollars since 1830, 
No wonder a centennial celebration was 
staged. No wonder 14 of America’s fore- 
most agricultural leaders went all the way 
to Chile this past summer in honor ot 
the event. America, the South in particu- 
lar, owes much to the discovery and the 
development of the Chilean nitrate beds. 





Tarpaulins for Athletic 
Fields Use Much Cotton 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


ANY readers will no doubt be sur- 

prised to learn that the growing use 
of athletic field tarpaulins in the last ten 
years has increased the demand for heavy 
cotton canvas to a present total of half a 
million yards, which may easily be dou- 
bled within the next few years. 


Standard army weave duck is water- 
proofed, and is placed on the field one to 
several days before the game to keep the 
ground in condition. 

About 21 of the leading colleges now 
use these tarpaulins on their football 
fields. 
baseball clubs use them also. 


— 






Making Ditches with We 


Ditching Dynamite 
'- SAVES 
Time, Money and Labor 


A= necessary requirement on 
the farms of today is that they 
are provided with an efficient drain- 
age system. Rivers and small streams 
supply the natural channels while 
man-made ditches provide the means 
to drain land not traversed by 
natural water courses. 


The “man-made” ditch calls for 
hard labor by man and beast under 
the most trying conditions. But now 
there is a new way to make ditches! 
Dynamite is the means being widely 
used to make the ditches required 
today by modern farmers. Ditches 
are made in hours instead of days as 
were necessary when they were dug 
with spade and scraper. 


You can use dynamite to blast a 
ditch, straighten a stream channel, 
clean out ditches bordering tile- 
drained fields and deepen the old 
ditches to make them more efficient. 
And you can do this ditching work 
with a small force of men to load 
the dynamite as you direct. How 
easy it is to blast a ditch compared 
with other ways! After deciding 
location and dimensions of the new 
ditch, make the holes required, load 
the dynamite and the “primed” 
cartridge in the centre hole. The 
explosion of the dynamite charge in 
the centre hole causes all other 
charges to explode. Earth, rock, 
stumps and other material are blown 
out and scattered over the ground. 
And there’s your ditch! Flowing 
water quickly washes along the 
loosened soil in bottom of ditch and 
“scours” the sides as the water 
increases in depth. To extend the 
ditch, repeat the loading method. If 
wider, deeper ditches are wanted, 
two or more rows of holes are made 
and loaded with sufficient dynamite 








A number of the major league | 





to lift and throw the increased 
volume of earth, stone, etc. Spade- 
dug or dredged ditches have their 
edges banked with the excavations 
and these prevent “run-off” and 
so delay the drainage of land along- 
side the new ditch. 


Blasting ditches has been done in 
all parts of the country. Success has 
followed the application of the meth- 
ods devised and practiced by our 
explosives experts. Today there are 
a great many farmers throughout 
the country using dynamite to blast 
new and to clean out old ditches, 
straighten and deepen stream chan- 
nels and improve drainage systems. 
You can use dynamite as satisfac- 
torily as Mr. A. H. Meyer, of 
Mercer County, Pennsylvania, or 
Mr. A. B. Henderson, of Linn 
County, Missouri. Read what they 
have done with dynamite to ensure 
adequate drainage and increase the 
production of their farms. 











Dynamite Enlarges Chan- 
nel and Prevents Loss of 
$10,000 Crop 


A few pounds of dynamite 
was the means of saving the 
celery crop valued at $10,000 
according to the report of 
Mr. A. H. Meyer, of Mercer 
County, Pennsylvania, who 
has used dynamite to improve 
the drainage system on his 
farm. Mr, Meyer’s main ditch 


The crooked stream running through Mr. 
Meyer’s farm caused overflown acres and 
threatened serious damage to the crop of celery 


ened by using du Pont we 
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f flows into a winding stream. A pro- 
r longed rainfall caused the stream to 
1 back up, and an accumulation of de- 
y bris clogged the stream resulting in 
e an overflow of adjoining acres. His 
e celery acreage was imperilled and 


quick action was necessary tosavethe 
crop. Mr. Meyer conferred with his 
County Agent and dynamite was pro- 
posed toclear the stream channel and 
straighten its course. Adjoining 
farm-owners readily sanctioned the 
use of dynamite. The blasting was 
a complete success, and there is now 
a wider, deeper, straighter channel 
instead of the crooked one which had 
been the cause of overflows which 
threatened crop destruction. 


He ‘“‘was from Missouri’’ but 
Dynamite Showed Him How to 
Save His Crops from Drowning 


In Linn County, Missouri, there 
is a practical farmer, Mr. A. B. 
Henderson, who used dynamite to 
blast a ditch 450 feet long, 4 feet 
deep and 4 feet wide at the bottom. 
This ditch would drain eleven acres 
and prevent crop losses. “Would 
hand-digging aided by horse-drawn 
scraper and farm helpers be cheaper 
than ditching with dynamite?” in- 
quired Mr. Henderson of the County 
f Agent. ‘Team and manual labor 
would require three teams, four men 
and five days time at an estimated 
labor cost of $85.00. Dynamite was 
used at a cost of $34.88 and the 





How the explosion of du Pont Ditching Dynamite throws out the 
3» soil, and scatters it over the land instead of being piled alongside 
the banks as when using spades or other excavating tools 





































labor cost $4.00—$38.88, or less than 
half the cost of teams and labor. 
And the time—Two Hours! Here 
was a permanent improvement added 
to Mr. Henderson’s farm and a 
positive prevention against loss of 
crops caused by flooding of his corn- 
field. Mr. Henderson is now a firm 
believer in dynamite to improve 
drainage conditions. 

The experiences and successful ac- 
complishments of Messrs. Meyer and 
Henderson are but typical of similar 
results accomplished by a great many 
other owners of farms whose drain- 
age systems have been permanently 
and profitably improved by the 
practical use of dynamite. You can 
use dynamite for your drainage 
work—why not do so Now? 


Clean Out Water-Holes 
with Dynamite 


One of the hardest and most 
unpleasant jobs is cleaning out the 
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sediment in the bottom of a water- 
hole or “‘tank,” serving as a water 
storage for live stock. There’s an 
easier, quicker and cheaper way to 
clean out water-holes. A farmer in 
Falls County, Texas, had a water- 


. hole 65 feet long, 25.feet wide and 





about 4 feet deep partially filled with 
sediment. He made several rows of 
holes 30 inches apart and then 
loaded two “sticks” (1 pound) of 
Ditching Dynamite in holes 22 inches 
apart. The middle hole in one of the 
long rows contained the primed cart- 
ridge, and when it was exploded all 
of the dynamite was “set off” and 
the entire mass of sediment was 
thrown out. The water-hole was 
cleaned out to a depth of 5 feet. Sev- 
enty-five interested neighbors were 
enthusiastic witnesses of this easy, 
quick and cheap method for cleaning 
out water-holes. If you have a 
water-hole to be cleaned out, do it 
with Ditching Dynamite! 


Be Sure to Use du Pont 
Ditching Dynamite 


A most important factor in blast- 
ing ditches is to use a dynamite that 


Getting ready to load du 
Pont Ditching Dynamite 
to clean out a water-hole 
ona farm in Falls 
County, Texas 


drainage problems. 
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is made especially for the purpose. 
Du Pont Ditcutnc DyNamiITeE is } 
made especially for drainage work } 
of every type. It has the sensitivity } 
necessary to carry the shock wave | 






from hole to hole, and the uniformity 





in quality and weight necessary to @ 
ensure the success of the drainage @ 
project. Into the making of pu Pont & 
Drtrcuinc Dynamite, there is put @ 
the accumulated experiences of 128 @ 
years in the development and manu- # 
facture of explosives. It has been @ 
selected from a great many explo- @ 
sives after years of extensive and | 
exhaustive field tests to determine | 
the requirements of an effective @ 
“ditching” dynamite. 

The simplicity of the dynamite % 
method and the provision of a de- @ 
pendable explosive, such as pu Pont @ 
Drircutne Dynamite, furnish a solu- & 
tion of many of the drainage problems § 
facing the farmers and drainage @ 
engineers in all sections of the # 
country. | 

Look over your farm to see where 
you can use pu Pont DitcHine @ 
DynamiTE. This is the “open? 
season” for ditching. Make a new®) 
ditch where it is needed to prevent © 
over-flowed fields. Straighten the 
stream channels—keep the watess 
between the banks! Do these drain- § 
age jobs now and prevent crop losses @ 
caused by lack of a proper and @ 
adequate drainage system on your 
farm. 


You can buy pu Pont Ditcnine | . 
DyNAMITE and the necessary fuse § 
and caps of your dealer. Look for ® 
the pu Pont Ova mark on case and 
cartridge—your assurance you have jf 
the explosive most suitable for the |§ 
blasting work you are going to do. @ 


For a free copy of “DrrcHine | 
Wits Dynamite,” please send the | 
coupon below and you will receive 
fullinformation about using pu Pont & 

| 
1 | 
} 
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Ditcu1na DyNamMITE to save time, 





labor and money and solve your 



































~ Spacing shown 
according to 
soil conditions .... 











Diagram showing method of 
loading du Pont Ditching 
Dynamite to clean out a 
water -hole. 


varied to meet soil conditions 
quantity of material to 
be moved 


NAME. 


E. I. pv Pont pe Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Agricultural Extension Section, 
Wilmington, Del., Huntington, W. Va., 
Birmingham, Ala., St. Louis, Mo. | 
(ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE) | 
Please send me a free copy of your booklet— 
Dircuine Witn Dynamite. I may use dynamite for: 
New ditch (1) ‘ 
Cleaning out water-holes (] 
planting trees (] 
plosives, please tell us. 
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Blasting ground for 
If you have other uses for ex- 
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(PLEASE PRINT—USE PENCIL 


STaTE. 



































































Let Your Cows 
Pass on their own 
Feed — 





OWS relish food that is good for them. You'll find 

Quaker 24% Dairy Ration particularly pleasing to 
your herd because of the choice palatable ingredients 
and the molasses in dry form. This valuable ingredient 
is combined with essential minerals and other elements 
that keep cows in top condition. Mixes well with your 
own home grown grains. Feed Quaker 24% Dairy Ration . 
and note improved appetites and increased production. 


. Bigger profits—of course! Ask your Quaker Dealer. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Quaker Sugared Schumacher— is the complete carbo- 

hydrate feed; combines perfectly with any Quaker high 

protein concentrate (24%, 20% or 16%). A choice feed 

for all young or dry stock; an entire grain ration for 
horses, steers, lambs and swine 















BUY QUAKER FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 
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Less Cotton, More Livestock, More Feed, Alabama’s 


1931 Farm Goals 


By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


HE scene was the hall of the house 
of representatives in the historic State 
Capitol, in Montgomery, Alabama. 

The date was Monday, October 6; 
time, 11 a.m. 

In the- hall sat Alabama’s leaders in 
agriculture, in finance, in business, and in 
the textile industry, and also several state 
officials. A glance over the hall reveal- 
ed the presence of Dr. Bradford Knapp, 
president of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn; Edward A. O’Neal, 
president, the Alabama Farm Bureau 
Federation, Montgomery; Joseph O. 
Thompson, cotton farmer and _ special 
representative of the Federal Farm 
Board; John Drakeford, president, and 
Dr. J. S. Wittmeier, chairman of com- 
mittee on agriculture of the Alabama 
Bankers’ Association; Seth P. Storrs, 
commissioner of agriculture and indus- 
tries; L. N. Duncan, director, extension 
service; M. J. Funchess, director of re- 
search and dean of the School of Agri- 
culture of the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute; Allen Northington, manager of 
the Alabama Farm Bureau Cotton Asso- 
ciation and president of the American 
Cotton Codperative Association; Dr: J. 
B. Hobdy, director of vocational educa- 
tion of the State Department of Educa- 
tion; Donald Comer, president of the 
Avondale Mills; Benjamin Russell, presi- 
dent of the Russell Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Congressmen Miles C. Allgood 
and L. L. Patterson; a score of farmers, 
including J. L. Edwards, Selma; R. L. 
Lane, Milstead; Dr. W. C. Braswell, 
Elba: W. E. Huddleston, Tuskegee; B. 
E. Walker, Milstead; W. F. Garth, 
Huntsville; R. J. Goode, Gastonburg; 
M. S. Spain, Dothan; Byron Trammel, 
Comer; Bruce Hain, Selma; Lawrence 
Myers, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture; F. W. Gist, Federal and 
state statistician, Department of Agricul- 
ture and Industries; C. F. Sarle, of the 
Federal Farm Board; A. F. Lever, for- 
mer South Carolina congressman and 
co-author of the Smith-Lever Act; D. 
W. Watkins, assistant director of the 
South Carolina Extension Service; Dis- 
Agents J. T. High 
and R. G. Arnold of Auburn; J. B. 
Adams, and several others engaged in 
agricultural work in one way or another. 


A few blocks away, in Montgomery, 
cotton was selling below 9 cents a pound; 
and the low grades under 8—distressing- 
ly low prices. The same prices were 
being paid to farmers throughout the 
South at the same time, with little hope 
of immediate improvement. 

Into the hall walked Governor Bibb 
Graves, who had called the meeting and 
who had come to set it in motion. 

He extended greetings as he entered en 
route to the speaker’s table. A few taps 
on the table and there was silence over 
the room. 

“You have come here,” 
Graves, in a low, solemn voice, “to con- 
sider a very important matter. Farmers 
of this state are in distress and their con- 
dition is being reflected in business. The 
entire state is concerned and you have 
come here to talk it over and decide what 
to do and how to do it. You have talents 
and I appeal to you to make the best use 
of them in the spirit of one for all and 
all for one. And remember that this is 
the opening gun in a movement which 
must spread over the entire South.” 


said Governor 


With this, Governor Graves presented 
the chairman, Joseph O. Thompson, 
whom the Federal Farm Board at Wash- 
ington had named as special representa- 


tive to assist the farmers and agricul- 
tural and business forces and agencies in 
Alabama as emergency help. Mr. Thomp- 
son took charge. He delivered a brief 
message in which he insisted that cotton 
growers should make substantial reduc-. 
tions in the acreage planted to cotton in’ 
1931. He made an earnest appeal for it, 
declaring it to be the best solution to the 
low price evil at the bottom of the dis- 
tressing situation. 

Next he introduced Lawrence Myers 
who presented charts showing that com- 
modity prices in the United States and 
most foreign countries have declined 
since 1925 and that consumption of cot- 
ton and the production of industrial 
products have declined since May of 
1929. He showed that cotton prices and 
business conditions are so connected that 
one changes when the other changes. 


Then came C. F. Sarle with a frank 
statement about the cotton situation in 
this country. He was not optimistic 
about the prices of the future but de- 
clared that prices should improve if 
business improves and farmers do not 
make too much cotton. He declared that 
business will improve but he was unable 
to say when. 

Space does not permit a sketch of what 
others said, but all were agreed as to the 
condition and what should be done. 

Finally, there came the time for con- 
crete action—an expression from _ the 
group of able men and devoted friends 
of farmers. Briefly expressed, they said 
by unanimous vote :— 

Market your 1930 cotton coéperatively; 

Plant fewer acres in cotton and more 
acres in other crops in 1931; 

Increase your livestock and produce 
enough feed for them; 

Have a good garden; and 

Do efficiently all that you do. 

This is the heart of the resolutions 
adopted, which were too long to be given 
here in full. 





Winter Legumes Help Make 
Pecans Profitable 


By GEORGE H. FIROR 


ROP failure in the pecan orchard, ac- 

cording to the Georgia Experiment 
Station, is due to either of two causes. 
There may be a failure on the part of 
the tree to produce a crop of pistillate 
flowers, or the flowers formed may fail 
to develop into mature nuts. The prob- 
lem in pecan production is not one of 
obtaining a full set of pistillate flowers 
for a normal crop, but is one of holding 
the young nuts on the tree. 

Pecans are gross feeders on nitrogen 
and experience has demonstrated that the 
higher the soil is in organic matter, the 
inore profitable the orchard will be. 
Cover crops have proved the most satis- 
factory method of adding soil organic 
matter. Experiments demonstrate the 
value of a winter cover crop and stable 
manure, in that they have the advantage 
of stimulating bacteria, improving watet 
holding capacity, and improving the 
physical condition of the soil along with 
increasing organic matter and nitrogen, 
all of which have a direct bearing on 
crop yield. 

It is not intended here to indicate that 
humus will supplant the needs of pecan 
trees for such foods as are furnished by 
fertilizers, ‘but to stress the value of 
humus as a foundation for soil building 
and cultural practices. 
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A Spending Tragedy 
EVERAL years ago, we bought a 
farm on the installment plan. The 
first few years we made good crops and 
had money left after meeting our pay- 
ments on land. Instead of putting a part 
of it in the bank or investing it in a good 
breed of poultry or cows, we bought a car 
and. also built a house that we could 
easily have done without. Now, since hav- 
ing sickness and short crops, we are about 
to lose all we have. If we had only in- 
vested wisely instead of spending unnec- 


essarily, we could have saved our home 
as well as lots of worry. MRS. C. C. 


Aunt Het 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 
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‘| SEEN the new grocer’s wife on the 

street yesterday with an awful run in 
her stockin’ an’ I wanted to tell the poor 
thing so bad my mouth watered, but I’ve 
learned that good intentions don’t make 
folks hate you no less when you try to 
lend a helpin’ hand by pointin’ out what’s 
wrong with ’em. 

“Me an’ Pa was goin’ to the county 
seat once an’ I told a woman on the train 
that her child’s nose needed wipin’ an’ she 
flared up and said she’d rather have it 
like it was than stickin’ in other folks’ 
business. 

“Tellin’ folks their faults hurts their 
vanity an’ they act just like a cat with its 
tail stepped on. They scratch the thing 
that’s nearest to ’em, an’ that’s you. 

“Most folks think they ain’t got no 
faults, anyway, an’ showin’ ’em one just 
starts an argument, so you end up by 
seemin’ to be knockin’ when you started 
out to do a favor. 

“I don’t point out nobody’s faults now 
except Pa’s, an’ I wouldn’t do that if 
he’d quit his hateful habit o’ tellin’ me 
[’m wrong when I know I ain’t.” 


Crazy Ike and His Uke 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 
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ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 


[ have always been a brave man, 
brave man, it is true, 
But when it comes to wimmen, 
Mom, I want to be home with you. 





—Sent in by Frances Brauder, 
Jackson County, Miss, 





































THIS NEW 
Delco-Light IRONCLAD 
Battery Will Modernize 
Your Farm Electric Plant 
and Give 50% More Service 


Detco..iGHT, pioneer of farm elec- 
tricity, brings you today its latest 
development—the Delco-Light 
TRONCLAD Battery. Put a magnify- 
ing glass to the positive plate of this 
great new battery and you'll see why 
this is the mostimportant news since 
Delco-Light developed the combina- 
tioni dea in electric plants. 

Here’s what the magnifying glass 
shows. Instead of pasted-on active 
material, attached to flat plates, you'll 
see row on row of tiny slotted hard 
rubber tubes— holding the material 
inside where it doesn’t flake away. 

This slotted tube principle—ap- 
plied forthe first time tofarm electric 
plant batteries by Delco-Light, gives 
you half again more actual service 
than the ordinary battery. This mar- 
velous Delco-Light IRONCLAD 
Battery will modernize youri ndivid- 
ual electric plant. It’s a battery you 
can depend upon for super-service. 


Tiny Tubes Revolutionize 
Battery Service 


The secret of its unbelievably long 
life is the positive plate with those 
slotted rubber tubes. This revolu- 
tionary new type of construction makes the 
Delco-Light IRONCLAD good for over 
4,000,000 watt hours of service / That means 
the Delco Light IRONCLAD gives you more 
serviceforyour money: hanany other battery. 

Of course this marvelous new battery is 
differentin many ways. It’s built heavier all 
around with generous feserve power to 
meet any emergency. It lasts longer, gives 
better service and costs less to use. 


Write for the Facts 
This battery is now available for use with 
your farm electric plant. Before you geta bat- 
tery, get all the facts about this great new 


You can get this famous battery from any 
authorized Delco-Lightdealer. Be sure the bat- 
tery you buy has “Delco-Light IRONCLAD" on 
the cover of the jar, on the battery strap, on the 
negative plates and on the glass battery jars, 


+ . + 
Delco-Light IRONCLAD. They are con- 
tained in an interesting illustrated folder. 
It’s free. Write for your copy today. 
DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Dept. H-63 Rochester, N.Y. 


DELCO-LIGHT Ironclad Battery 


The nearest distributors are listed below, In addition there is a Delco-Light Dealer in every community. 


Deleo-Light Ce., 

Charlotte Sales Branch, 
221 N. Graham &t., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

The Domestic Eleetrie Co., 
403-5 20th St., North, 
Birmingham, Ala. Ft. 


Delco-Light Ce., 
Louisville Sales Branch, 
8 W. Market St., 
Louisville, Ky. 

P. M. Bratten Ce., 


1324 E. Front St., 
Worth, Texas 


E. J. Hermann Sales Ce., 
518 Broadway, 

San Antenio, Texas Memphis, Tenn. 
Sims Broth 

301 N. Market $s Schaad Brothers, 


Reo 
Care int . Ce. 301 E. Markham St., 
Dallas. —* * Little Roek, Ark. 


W. G. Petty & Co., 
411 S. Main St., 


East Tennessee 


Jacksonville Supply Ce., 
J. O. Lanh 


Electric Co., am, Jr., 
718 8. Gay St., 421 E. Bay St., 
Knoxville, Tena. Jacksonville, Fla. 


Geo. M. Foos, E. M. Gleim Co., 
200 St. Louis St., 305-307 East Missouri St., 
Baton Bouge, La. El Paso, Texas, 
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Rub antiseptic Japanese Oil 
on aching spot. It generates 
a pleasant soothing heat that 
drives out pain QUICK. Won't 
blister like old type liniments. 
Years Success. At Druggists, 








I can use a few more married men of good appear- 
ance, fair education, who will work. I will finance 
you and ship entire stock to you on credit. You must 
be able to furnish good references and have car for 
delivery. This is not a high-pressure selling propo- 
sition but a permanent business. It is now paying 
hundreds of others a. good, substantial living. Profits 
not large to start but will increase as you learn the 
business. Some are making $4,000 and $5,000 a year. 
Write to me and I will send full details of my ‘‘No 
Investment”’ offer at once. Address G. A. OSTROM, 
care of The House of Friendly Service, MeCONNON 
& CO., Desk V-910, Memphis, Tenn. 





Write to-day for FREE TRIAL 
Ce [liye 

















Travel 
the 
Ke hriftier 
Road 


O YOU remember the old-fash- 
ioned trip to town? When you 
spent twenty-four hours, some- 

times, hauling produce to the city? 
Or two hours to get to the cross-roads 
store? Horses sweating, tearing at the 
bit, leaving a cloud of road-dust be- 
hind? 


A snail’s pace when compared with the 
speed of motors humming over smooth 
pavements of today. Nor do you even 
wait now for the grocer to weigh ‘out 
salt, crackers, raisins, breakfast food. 
These and most other staples come in 
neat, clean packages. Time saved trav- 
eling. Time’saved buying. And goods 
are of better quality. 


Advertising did this for you. It has 








worked economies in your ways of 


living. Radio, automobile, telephone— 
every up-to-date convenience which you 
have on your farm—would be'a luxury 
for the wealthy few were it not for 
quantity production. And this quan- 
tity production has been possible chief- 
ly by merchandising methods whose 
life-blood is well-planned, honestly con- 
ducted advertising. 


By reading the guaranteed advertise- 
ments in The Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist you will become fa- 
miliar with articles you need now and 
in the future. You will learn to have 
confidence in them. You will learn 
ways of greater economy in buying. 
You will be traveling the thriftier real 


Read the Advertisements in 


rogressive Farmer 
p agressive fa 


regularly—they mean money saved and earned 
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Each Day... ~! 
He Starts Them 
On Their Way x 


MIGHTY army... millions 
upon millions... rely on Big 
Ben to wake them every morn- 
ing, and enjoy the many rewards 
of unfailing punctuality. 
Big Ben, a sturdy, handsome 
fellow, ever faithful to his trust 
.carries a positive two year 
factory guarantee. 
Big Ben base model in lustrous 
nickei finish or in beautiful shades 
of blue, green and old rose. 





Big Ben, $3.50... 
luminous dial, a dollar 
more, There is a wide 
variety of other West- 
clox to select from... 
alarms as low as $1.50 
. +. pocket watches and 
auto clocks. 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, La Salle, Illinois, U.S.A. 
Factory: Peru, Illinois 


Westclox 


You're paying for fences why not own them 








Lock in Farm 
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Better Fenc® < 
Better Farm, Is 
Dixisteel Fe®* 


¢ 
Better Fe" 


oa BAL mane ™ . 
DIXISTEEL 
FENCE 


wr tEL COMPANY 





Profits with Fence 


Good fences well placed on your farm save the 
profits that you make from your main crops. 
For with good fences you can raise enough 
live stock, poultry and small crops to meet 
every need of your family. You can raise them 
most economically with Dixisteel fence. For 
Dixisteel is made in the South for use in the 
South. Wavy tension curves in the line wires 
to allow for expansion and contraction, four 
complete wraps at each hinge joint, and a spe- 
cial process of galvanizing that gives maximum 
rust resistance, keep Dixisteel fences straight 
and true—as good as new—for years and years. 
There’s a Dixisteel dealer near you. His store 
is headquarters for farm, lawn and poultry 
fence, gates, steel fence posts, barbed and 
smooth wire, nails and staples. You can save 
money by figuring with him when you need 
any of these materials, 





May We Send You This FREE Book? | 


ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY, 
Atlanta, Ga. Dept. A 

“How Successful Farmers Farm with Fences” inter- 
ests me. Send my copy. 








NAME ceccccsesscesssssessssasssssseesssssses see eseeee 


Address ............ . oss ~~ 
Balanced farming means bigger Bank Balances 















One Gallus Departmint 
fer Men 


By BILL RUMPUS Edditer 


ELL, I don’t s’pose this here 9 cents 

cotton is goin’ ’t stop none of you 
fellers fr’m planting all you kin of it next 
spring. That’s one thing about us cotton 
folks. We don’t never git down hearted 
jest because th’ price goes down on us. 
They may perrish us t’ death, but they 
can’t make us quit plantin’ cotton. Fr’m 
now on, you-all kin expeck t’ see a good 
manny peeces in th’ paper advisin’ folks 
not t’ pitch a big cotton crop f’r next 
year, an’ some of these here agerculchural 
edditers might try't’ make you b’leeve it 
would be a good idee t’ plant some oats 
’r sump’n like that this fall, an’ maybe 
spend sum of your time raisin’ a few hogs 
’r chickens ’r makin’ a hay crop. Well, 
of coarse, you-all kin do jest like you 
want to, but you better remember that 
‘long about next March, more’n likely 
you'll be wantin’ t’ plant every foot of 
your land in cotton, jest like you allways 
have, en’ ef you should happen t’ have a 
nice peece of oats comin’ along, you'd 
sorter hate t’ plow ’em up, so you want t’ 
be mighty keerful about lettin’ anny of 
these fellers talk you into annything like 
that this fall. Sum of ’em kin put up mighty 
good argumints, an’ t’ heer them tell it, it 
looks like it might be a right sensible 
thing t’ do, but I’m tellin’ you right now 
that ef you pay too mutch attenshun to 
‘em, you might have t’ cut down sum on 
your cotton next spring, an’ I know that 
none of you wouldn’t want t’ do that. 


Now you take me, f’r instance. I all- 
ways liked t’ have a few head of hogs 
around th’ place, on account of me havin’ 
a taste fer sausage an’ home cured ham, 
an’ Miss Sally jest won’t listen t’ givin’ 
up her cows an’ foolin’ around with a pas- 
sle of chickens, so I let her have her way 
about it. I’m mighty fond of milk an’ 
butter myself, but ef I had t’ ’tend t’ them 
cows, I’d ruther raise chickens, on ac- 
count you don’t have t’ milk ’em, an’ I jest 
as well admit that it takes some time an’ 
work fer all them things, an’ ef I didn’t 
fool with ’em, I expeck I could raise me 
a few more bales of cotton, so I’m tellin’ 
you-all right now that ef you take a 
noshun t’ take up anny of them side lines, 
it’s li’ble t’ git you in shape so you won't 
have so mutch 9 cents cotton t’ sell next 
fall. You know I don’t aim t’ fool no- 
buddy, so I’m tryin’ t’ tell you-all what 
you kin expeck, jest as fair an’ square as 
I know how. 





Florida Farmers Going in 
for Dairying 
By J. F. COOPER 


ARM dairying in Florida has made 

rapid strides in recent weeks, and the 
end of this upturn is not yet in sight. 
Hundreds of high grade dairy heifers and 
a few registered heifers and bulls have 
been brought into the state from Tennes- 
see, and indications are that several more 
carloads will be purchased about Novem- 
ber. 

Increasing interest in farm dairying in 
Florida, which began in 1926, has contin- 
ued with the freeing of larger areas of 
the state from the cattle tick. In 1926 
Hamlin L. Brown and County Agent B. 
E. Lawton assisted the farmers of Madi- 
son County in purchasing three carloads, 
or 155 head, of registered and high grade 
Jerseys from Tennessee. In 1927 Marion 
County secured a carload. In the fall of 
1928, Mr. Brown and E. M. Creel, Smith- 
Hughes teacher, and John G. Hudson, 
county agent, helped bring in a carload 
to Santa Rosa County. Then in January, 
1930, Mr. Brown and County Agents J. 
W. Malone and Mitchell Wilkins were 
instrumental in bringing a carload to 
Okaloosa and Walton counties. In each 
case where purchases were made a man 
from the community where the cows were 
to be distributed accompanied Mr. Brown 
to select the animals. 


Within the last few weeks nine car- 
loads, or around 370 head, have been de- 
livered to Madison, Duval, Marion, and 
Alachua counties. It is entirely probable 
that from seven to 10 more carloads will 
be purchased between now and the first 
of next year. 

The first purebred dairy sale ever held 
by the State Dairymen’s Association is 
schedyled for Monticello on October 28. 
Forty purebred Jerseys, Guernseys, and 
Holsteins have been consigned. The com- 
mittee in charge says that only animals 
with excellent breeding have been ac- 
cepted, and that everything offered for 
sale will be of good quality. 

The distribution of dairy cows to the 
farms of Florida, rather than to commer- 
cial dairies, is encouraging for two rea- 
sons. First, it furnishes an added in- 
come to these farms. Second, it gives 
commercial dairymen a near source of 
good grade young animals to use in re- 
placing the old animals in their herds. 





Georgia Horticultural So- 
ciety, November 11-13 


HE 54th annual meeting of the 

Georgia State Horticultural Society 
will be held in Savannah, November 11- 
13, with headquarters at the DeSoto 
Hotel. 

For several years the Savannah Flor- 
ists’ Club has been holding flower shows. 
Their display this year will be held in 
connection with the exhibits of the Geor- 
gia State Horticultural Society. 


Among the garden clubs which will 
display at this time are: four Brunswick 
clubs as one exhibit, Savannah Garden 
Club, and the Trustees’ Garden Club. 


There will also be on display commer- 
cial horticultural products. Of special 
interest among these will be frozen fruit 
in a special display case. This is one of 
the newest methods and probably the 
most promising one for future handling 
of our perishable fruits. Horticultural 
-products of the 4-H clubs based on the 
requirements for the family will also be 
featured. 

An interesting program has been pre- 
pared, including talks by outstanding au- 
thorities in all phases of horticulture, 
Flowers, truck growing, landscaping, 
freezing peaches, roadside planting, and 
plant quarantine and inspection are 
among the subjects to be discussed. 


Full information about the meeting or 
program may be secured from Geo. H. 
Firor, secretary-treasurer, Athens. 





Precautions in Use of Arti- 
ficial Light for Layers 
By R. J. RICHARDSON 


INE precautions that should be ob- 
served when using lights to increase 
winter egg production are these :— 

1. Do not make the day too long. The 
writer knows one poultryman who was so 
elated over the production during a 12- 
hour day that he lengthened it to 18 
hours, and as a result production fell very 
low. 

2. Do not put breeders under light too 
soon, 

3. Do not neglect to feed properly, and 
above all, do not: under-feed. 

4. Do not start or discontinue lights too 
rapidly. 

5. Do not use lights before October nor 
after March. 

6. Be sure that fresh water is available 
at all times; otherwise lights are wasted. 


7. Do not mix pullets with hens, oF 
half-grown pullets with matured pullets. 

8. Do not neglect to weigh individual 
hens occasionally to determine whether 
feeding practice is correct. 

9. Unless the poultryman will con- 
scientiously pay attention to details and 
regularity in feeding, lights should not be 
used. 
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ANNOUNCING 


rHE WORLD’S LOWEST PRICED 


VALVE-IN-HEAD 
STRAIGHT EIGHT... 





Here, unquestionably, is the most 
wonderful and welcome news Buick 
has ever had for the scores of thou- 
sands of Buick admirers in agricul- 
tural communities. 


One of the four new series of Buick 
Valve-in-Head Straight Eights, now 
winning a record reception in all 
parts of the country, is priced as low 
as $1025 at factory —fully $200 less 
than any Buick six of recent years. 


A Buick Eight at less cost than last 
year’s six! A Buick Eight, with even 
more power, even more swiftness, 
even more stamina, even more endur- 
ance than enthusiastic owners have 
always associated with 


space, plenty of head and leg 
room, for passengers who are 
accustomed to space and demand 
it in their automobiles! 


It is powered, like Buick’s remain- 
ing three series, by a masterly new 
Valve-in-Head Straight Eight engine 
providing performance far surpassing 
that of any previous Buick. It intro- 
duces new Insulated Bodies by Fisher, 
upholstered in either broadcloth or 
mohair, and skillfully insulated like a 
finehome against heat, cold and noise. 
It provides new Engine-Oil Temper- 
ature Regulator—new Air Intake 
Silencer—new Ring-Type Torsional 
Balancer and other fea- 








Buick .. . at a price so 
low that it actually 
becomes expensive to 1025 
buy lower priced cars! ber’ 4; 
“263 
And a big, roomy, lux- as 


urious Buick Eight as 








FOUR SERIES 





ALL VALVE-IN-HEAD 


tures promoting maxi- 
mum engine efficiency, 


1535 smoothness and stamina. 
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Here, indeed, is the ideal 


car for discriminating 
farm motorists. Here is 
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greater luxury and performance of 
The Eight as Buick Builds It with 
exceptional economy and long life. 
Here is value that only Buick with its 
tremendous two-to-one leadership in 
fine car sales could possibly achieve. 


Visit your Buick dealer—today! Note 
the size and strength of this car —the 
thoroughness with which every unit 
of body and chassis has been con- 
structed to assure extfa long life. 
Then drive it—test its thrilling per- 
formance — realize what an extraor- 
dinary value it is and how easily it 
can be yours on the special G.M. A.C. 
plan for farmers. 


Buick Motor Company, Flint, Michigan 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories, McLaughlin-Buick, Oshawa, Ont. 
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With electricity—the new RCA Radiola Super-Hetero- 
dyne Model 80—at a new low price!  Screen-grid—9 tuned 


circuits— magnified, illuminated tuning dial accurately calibrated in kilocycles— 
volume control —local-distance switch— push-pull power amplifier — improved 
electro-dynamic speaker—handsome walnut cabinet—$ 142.50 less Radiotrons. Also 
ask to see and hear de luxe model and Radiola with electric phonograph. 


Finest in Radio 






Whether you have electricity—or not... 


RCA RADIOLA gives you the 


y 


4 


Without electricity—the RCA Radiola Model 22— 


operated by batteries—at a price all can afford! 
Screen- grid receiver for battery operation. With enclosed RCA loudspeaker. A 
wonderful value for the money. An excellent set for receiving your favorite station 
with amazing clearness and lifelike reproduction of tone. 
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HOUSANDS of farmers have declared that the radio 

news bulletins on crops and prices and weather are 
so valuable that they couldn’t possibly afford to be 
without an RCA Radiola. 


But even this important service to farmers is only a 
small part of the benefit and enjoyment that the whole 
family will get from either of these highly perfected 
radio in$truments. 


Special programs for mother... entertainment for children 
. . educational hours for boys and girls . . . and then 
programs which cost millions of dollars to put on the air 
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. the highest priced orchestras and singers! 


RCA Radiolas are designed by the same great staff of 
engineers which has built so many of the broadcasting 
stations of America. And they are built by the largest 
manufacturer of radio apparatus in the country. 


Let your Radiola dealer demonstrate for you the rich, 
full tone of these instruments. Let him show you how 
they tune in programs from stations near and far. And 
ask him to tell you how easy it is to own one. 


Radiola Division, RCA Victor Company, Inc. 
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at feet! 


We remember the time when we were 
just about so tall, out scattering a 
bucket of corn to the chickens—bare- 
footed! 

No one can tell us it doesn’t hurt 
when you get your toes pecked by half 
a dozen old hens. 

We know a lot of farmers who have 
troubles pecking at their feet. They 
shuffle around at the chores like they 
were walking on egg shells. 

You know yourself that if your feet 
go bad, you can’t work well—and your 
whole job is endangered. Your feet 
need the best care and protection. 

One of the best ways in the world to 
give your feet the protection they need 
is to get the best boots you can find. 
Good-fitting, comfortable boots help 
protect your feet from all those troubles 
such as chilblains, blisters, itching feet, 
corns and bunions. 

We realize that. So, when we build a 
pair of ‘‘U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon Boots, we 
build them for foot comfort and health. 


US? 


BLUE RIBBON 





Ribbon 








foot-saving 
_ footwear 


There’s a heap of 
troubles pecking 





























Each boot is built on a special alumi- 
num last, right to the shape of your 
foot. There are 44 parts in every Blue 
Ribbon Boot, carefully put together by 
skilled craftsmen. 

When it’s finished and you slip it on, 
you find comfort at every point. Snug 
and comfortable around the ankle and 
heel—to prevent chafing. Soft, smooth 
flexing over the arches. Extra reinforce- 
ments at the wear points without too 
much weight. Rocking-chair soles with 
square, flat heels that put spring in 
your stride. 

The boot that’s comfortable is the 
boot that fits! 





We'd like you to have 
this FREE book 





3 Dr. Lelyveld, nationally-known foot- 

specialist, has written especially for 

= the United States Rubber Company 

a little book entitled ‘‘The Care of Farmers’ Feet.” 

Mail the coupon for your copy today. It’s free. 

You'll find it mighty handy to have around the 

house because it tells all about chilblains, bunions, 

itching feet, corns, excessive perspiration, etc., and 
suggests good common-sense remedies. 
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Rubber footwear for the entire family. For work, dress and play. 






“0. 8.” Blue Ribbon Boots— You can 
wear the “‘U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon Boot all day long in 
the greatest of comfort. Moulded precisely to the 
shape of your foot. Smooth, even flexing over the 
instep that puts comfort into walking. Red uppers 
with white soles or Ebony black with white soles. 
Three lengths—knee, medium, hip. 


“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Walrus (all-rubber 
arctic) —The Walrus is a heavy-duty overshoe built 
for the hardest usage and yet so light that it doesn’t 
tire you when you have lots of walking to do. 
Washes off clean in a hurry. Four, five, or six buckles. 


Stylish Gaytees—The modern farm wife 
wants style and color in her overshoes. And Paris 
style authorities say that Gaytees are the most 
stylish women’s overshoes in the world. Many 
beautiful colors and fabrics to choose from. Gaytees 
come in cloth or all rubber — in high or low uppers. 
Snap fastener, Kwik-glide fastener, or 4 buckles. 
Look for the name “‘Gaytees”’ in the shoe. 


Keds for growing feet—The fact that 
star athletes the country over choose Keds, proves 
their foot comfort and health qualities. For growing 
feet they give barefoot freedom and encourage the 
feet to healthy growth—yet they give the proper 
protection. Recommended by physicians and 
gymnasts. 
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‘ve had the valves sround 


only once in six years... 
didn’t need it then’ 


Mr. J. W. Devitt’s farm is located in 
Pataskala, Ohio, and it’s a mighty fine 
farm, too. We were wandering around 
the barnyards talking about crops and 
the weather and so on, when we came 
across Mr. Devitt’s tractor. Naturally 
we stopped to look the machine over. 

“By the way,” we asked, “‘how old is 
that tractor?” 

“Well, sir, she’s about six years old 
now,” replied Mr. Devitt. ‘And you 
might be interested in a report I got 
on her a while ago. 

“T was grinding corn the other day, 
when a garage man from Pataskala 
stopped in. He said she ought to have 
the valves ground, carbon cleaned out, 
a new set of rings, in fact an entire 
overhaul after six years of heavy work. 
He finally talked me into having the 
job done. 

‘*The next day he called me over the 
*phone and said he had the motor torn 
down but it needed nothing done to it 
at all—he found it in wonderful shape. 
I told him to go ahead and grind the 
valves anyway, for his trouble. 

“He was downright amazed, and 
wanted to know what kind of oil I had 
been using. Well, I told him Mobiloil, 
of course, and that I had never used 
any other kind of oil in my tractor and 
what was more—nobody would ever 
sell me anything but Mobiloil.” 

We ran across another interesting 
example in Ohio. A farmer we know 
there had been using Mobiloil in his 
tractor for three years. At the end of 


that time, he put in new rings, the first 
repair the tractor ever had. He had 
another tractor before this one and 
used every kind of oil in it that came 
along. At the end of three years, the 
tractor was a wreck and had to be 
junked. He says, ‘‘No more bargain 
oils for me—nothing but Mobiloil for 
my tractor and automobile, too!” 


When did you last drain 
the transmission case? 


Every once in a while you ought to 
look over the instruction book that 
came with your tractor just to check 
up on yourself and find out if you are 
missing any bets that might make the 
machine work better. 

You will note that the book instructs 
you to drain every 500 or 600 hours, 
which means at least once every 
season. If you are using your tractor a 
great deal, you should drain the trans- 
mission twice during the season. After 
draining, wash it out-well with kero- 
sene or athin solution of oil and gasoline. 

Farmers who let their tractors go 
into the next year without draining, find 
them losing pep and snap—and the 
active life of the machine is shortened. 

Then, be sure that the new oil is the 
best you can find. We recommend 
Mobiloil “‘C’”? or Mobilgrease for the 
summer and Mobiloil “CW” for the 
winter, because they are exactly suit- 
ed to the strenuous requirements of a 
tractor transmission. They will keep 
those gears running smoothly and 
quietly. There will be no danger 
of wear on gear teeth. And 











they will help lighten the load 
on the engine, which means 
added power. 


Some new lubricants 


When you apply the grease 
gun every morning, use Mobil- 
grease and every bearing stays 
well lubricated allday. Mobil- 
grease is the kind of lubricant 
that creeps readily to all parts 
and then stays there to do a 
Sood job. And it’s important 
to know that Mobilgrease is not 
readily washed away by rain. 








“Getting the biggest percentage of profit from my farm 
these days means the adoption of big business policies. 
I’ve got to figure the fine points of costs and profits over 


a longer period of time.” 


Then, we have Mobilubri- 
cant, made especially for grease 
cups. 


And to prevent water pump Ieaks, 
there is Voco Waterproof Grease which 
will not wash off. 

Ask your Mobiloil dealer or imple- 
ment dealer to show you samples of 
these new lubricants and tell you how 
they work. 


Why Mobiloil gives 
such remarkable results 


In Mobiloil, ALL the essential proper- 
ties of a full-duty oil are present in cor- 
rect proportion. These properties are: 


OILY CHARACTER—provides mow 
ing parts with rich lubrication and holds 
down wear. 

HEAT RESISTANCE~—lasts longer— 
keeps down oil consumption, and makes 
for economical use. 

CARBON CONTROL—keeps carbon 
deposits from piling up in your cylinders. 
OXIDATION CONTROL — keeps oil 
systems from clogging, and valves from 
sticking and gumming. 


Have your dealer consult his complete 
Mobiloil Chart, just to check up on the 
proper grades of Mobiloil to fit your 
own particular needs. Also, have him 
tell you about the economy and con- 
venience of getting Mobiloil in 55- 
gallon or 30-gallon drums. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high-quality lubricants for all types 
of machinery 











Make this Chart your Guide 



































“These drums of Mobiloil with their convenient 
faucets give me a mighty handy season’s supply 
of oil.” 












































The correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for engine 
lubrication of prominent passenger cars, motor track 
and tractors are specified below. If your ear is not 
listed here, see the complete Chart at your dealer's 
Follow winter recommendations when temperatures 
from 32°F. (Freezing) to O°F. (Zero) prevail. Below 
zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
1930 | 1929 1928 1927 
NAMES OF Engine | Engine | Engine | Er 
PASSENGER CARS — —- = 
MOTOR TRUCKS fis sizisi# 
AND TRACTORS ele ELErele 
A\= zl|z\= 123 
PASSENGER CARS | | 
Buick BB/Arc] BB Arc{ BB/Are] BB A 
Cadillac BB Arc) BB Are] BB Are | BB 
Chandler | Arc] A JAre] A 
Chevrolet A Arc] A JArced A JArej A 
Chrysler, 70, 77 BB Are AA 
Chrysler, Imperial BB Are] BB Are] BB Arc} BBVA 
Chrysler, other models AF JArcJ AF jArey A |Are} A (A 
De Soto AF JArcJ AF |Are 
Dodge Bro: AF |ArcJ AF jAre] A |Are} A 
Durant, 614 AF |Arc | 
Durant, other models A |Are] A |Are} A JAn 
Erskine A Are] A [Arc] A |Are] A | Arc 
Essex AF JArceJ AF JArey] A jAre} A jAre 
Ford, A AF |AreJ AF |Arej AF jArc 
Ford, 7 | | E/E 
Franklin BB Are] BB /Are} BB | Are} BB Arc 
Hudson AF JAreJ AF jAre] A jAre] A A 
Hupmobile BB Are) BBJArc] BB |Are] BB | Are 
Nash Twin Ig. 8, 490, | 
Adv. 6, Sp. 6, | 
Twin Ig. 6 BB Arc] BB/Arc| BB Are] BB | Are 
Nash, other models AF |ArcJAF|Arc] A JArc] A |Arc 
Oakland BBIArc] A jAre} A JArc] A |Arc 
Oldsmobile A jAre} A |Ar A {Are} A Arc 
Packard A {Are} A jAr A jAre} A jArc 
Pontiac A jArc] A |A A Arc} A jArc 
Reo (All Models) AF |ArcJAF JArc] A [Arc] A |At 
Studebaker Comr. 8 AF JArc] AF |Are | 
Studebaker Pres. 8 BB/Arc| BB Arce] BB JAre 
Studebaker, other mod. A jAre] A JAre} A jAged Aj Arc 
Whippet A jArc] A JAre] A JAre] A |Arc 
Willys-Knight A jAr A JArc] BB)Arc} BB Arc 
MOTOR TRUCKS | 
Autocar, 2 cyl | A jAre 
Autecar, 4 cyl A;AIA }AJAJATA A 
Autocar, 6 cyl BB} A |BB| A [BB] A 
Chevrolet A {Arc} A JAre} A JAre] A [Arc 
Diamond 1, 150 A /Are 5 | 
Diamond 1, se3, 887 A] A | 
Diamond, other models BB) A | BB; A |BB) A 
Dodge Bros. 4 cyl A |Arc] A |Arc]....} 
Dodge Bros., other models | AF |Arc] AF |Arc | 
Federal, 1K6 | BB| A 
Federal, x8, uS, w4, uL7, 
r3, uLS, wed, 4rw, | 
rw, 128, 2Fw, 120, | 
121, t2w, T3w AJ|AIA]JAJTA]AJTA/A 
Federal, other models A jArc] A JArej A JAre} A |Ar 
Ford, AA AF JArc] AF |Are] AF |Arc 
Ford, TT ; | E| I 
G. M. C., 110, T11, 15, | | 
19 A jArey A Ar \ jAr 
G. M. C., xl0r, K15t, | 
K17, K32, «52, | 
«72, K102, K54 Bi/A]|B/JA]B/A 
G. M. C., other model. BB /Are| BB | Are] BB |Arc| BB Are 
Garford BB} A |BB} A |BB} ABB) A 
Graham Bros | | A Ar \ jAr 
Indiana, 41 BB; A |BB) A|BB| AJ AA 
Indiana, 638, 628, 627, | | 
6274,627aw, 615, 6154 | 
400, 300, 200, 626 ALATA;LAJTAJTAJAIA 
Ind., 140, 170, 195, 220, | | 
611, 6111, 64, 89, 120 | A JArc \r \ jAre 
Indiana, other models BB| A BB] A [BB] A |BB) A 
International, S4c, 74c, | | | 
33, 43, 63, 103, | 
S4or, 740k \ Arc \ jAre 
International, 6ssp, seo | A} AJA] AJA] AJA|A 
Intl., us54, usS4c, us74, | | 
Hs74c, uslO4c, 104 Bi AB \ | 
Internat'l, other m BB} A {BB} A [BB] A | BB) A 
Mack, B}, BC B/A}|BIAIB \ 
Mack, other models BB] A [BB] A] BB] A]BB) A 
Reo AF JArcJ AF /Are}] A |Are] A JA 
Republic, 15, 15w, 25, | 
25w 3 | | 
. ATATA AJA/A 
Republic, 25-6 | | 4 |Arc 
Republic, other models BB; A {BB} A |BB| A [BB A 
Service |... [BB] A | BB) A 
Stewart, 21, 21x, Buddy |BB| A |BB} A] A JArc} A j|Acc 
Stewart, other models BB/ A |BB| A | BB} A | BB) A 
Studebaker, 8 cyl BB} A|BB) A 
Studebaker, other model A jArey A jAre} A JAr \ jAr 
White, 15, 20, 158, 20a, | | 
208 Are.|AreJAreJAreAre.|Are] \re.|Are 
White, 59, 60, 61 BB) A/BB/ A 
White, other models ATATA A | A} A 
Willys-Knigh A Are] A [Arc] BB)Arc| BB/Arc 
TRACTORS | | 
Allis Chalmers BB} A |BB/ A |BB BB) A 
Case, 25-45 B/A|B/A]TB;A[BIA 
Case, other BB] A | BB] A |BB| A | BB) A 
Caterpillar B/A/B/A]B/A]B/A 
Cletrac BB} A |BB] A |BB/ A [BB A 
Fordson | BB] A | BB] A [BB) A 
Hart-Part B/A/B/A]B/A|BI/A 
John Deere BB} A |BB| A |BB| A |BB/ A 
McCormick Deering BB| A |BB] A |BB) A {BB} A 
Oil Pull B/ AB | A;B{A|BIA 
Twin City BB| A |BB] A [BB] A |BB/ A 
Wallis BB| A |BB} A [BB] A [ BB) A 
TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL 
For their correct lubrication use Gargoyle Mobiloil “C”, 


“CW”, Mobilgrease, Mobilubricant, or Engine Oil, as recom 
mended by complete Mobiloil Chart shown by all dealers 
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Fourteen Timely Jobs 


LOW under all bean vines as soon 
as they cease to bear. This will aid 
in checking the Mexican bean beetle. 

2. Dig sweet potatoes before frost kills 
the vines, but if it 
slips up suddenly, 
drop everything and 
get them out of the 
ground. 

3. Okra, tomato, 
and pepper plants 
that have unripe 
fruit on them should 
be pulled up just be- 
fore the first frost. 
Hang them under a 
shelter. Tomatoes that are from half- 
grown to grown may be best handled by 
picking, wrapping in paper, and storing 
in a cool place. Good vegetables may be 
had in this way until nearly Christmas 
or after. 

4. Remove grass and weeds 
around the base of fruit 
trees, especially those that 
are only a few years old. 
This will aid in protecting 
from rat, mice, and other 
rodent damage. After 
scraping off this material 
pull a little dirt back to- 
wards the trees so as to 
form a slight mound to 
prevent water collecting 
and standing around the 
base during winter. 





L. A. NIVEN 


from 








Orchard and Garden 


By L. A. NIVEN 


applied to peach trees lose no time in 
doing so. This is the one time of year that 
this worm which kills so many peach 
trees by tunnelling around under the bark 
right at or slightly below the surface 
of the ground may be easily destroyed. 


How and When to Set 
Strawberry Plants 


“T PLAN to set an acre of strawberries 
for home use and to sell on our curb 
market. How should the ground be pre- 
pared and fertilized? How far apart set 
the plants? Is it best to set this fall or 
wait until next spring?” 


Flat-break the ground 7 to 10 inches 
deep. Harrow a sufficient number of 
times to get the soil in a fine seedbed 
condition. Then lay off the rows 3 feet 
apart with a shovel. Put in this furrow 
1,000 to 1,200 pounds of 4-8-6 or 4-8-4 
fertilizer. Follow with a smaller shovel 
or bull tongue in the bottom of this fur- 
row to thoroughly mix the 
fertilizer with the — soil. 
Throw two or four furrows 
back for the bed. Let it set- 
tle for a few days, and 
preferably wait until a rain 
falls. Then harrow top of 
bed to bring down to the 
proper height and freshen 
up for the plants. Set plants 
12 to 14 inches apart. Octo- 
ber and November set plants 
are usually a little more sat- 





4. Medium-sized, sound 
apples keep better in storage than the ab- 
normally large specimens. Keep this fact 
in mind when putting away the winter’s 
supply. 

6. As soon as apples are all picked, go 
over the orchard and picking equipment 
and clean up thoroughly. This sanitary 
measure will do much to help hold in 
check next year’s crop of insects and 
diseases. All diseased, dead, or broken 
branches should be gathered up and burn- 
ed, and along with them all rotten and 
mummied fruit, broken baskets, boxes, etc. 


7. Select sweet potato seed for next 
year’s plants before digging, and be sure 
they come from vines that are healthy, 
strong, and vigorous. 


8. Onion sets for green onions during 
late winter and early spring should be 
planted now if not already in. Use Sil- 
verskin, Yellow Danvers, or Red Weath- 
ersfield. For real early ones plant a few 
White Pearl. 

9. Cut off smooth with the ground the 
Irish potato vines as soon as frost hits 
them. Digging may be put off for several 
weeks if the tops are cut off, but should 
be done before hard freezing weather 
arrives. 


10. Those not having a sweet potato 
curing house should arrange to store in 
@ neighbor’s house or a commercial es- 
tablishment. More often than not, stor- 
ing in a bank means a loss of a big per- 
centage or all of the potatoes. 


ll. Give the fall planted vegetables a 
side application of readily available ni- 
trogen now. It will do much to aid in 
bringing them to maturity before frost 
and freezing weather. 


12. For some new dewberry plants pull 
a hoeful of dirt on the tip end of the 
vines. They will form roots, and a new 
Plant may be had by cutting off from 
the old vine and digging. 


13. Branches of pecan, peach, and other 
fruit trees badly infested with shot hole 
borers should be cut out and burned. By 
examining these the small holes may eas- 
ily be found. 


14. If paradichlorobenzene hasn’t been 


isfactory than those set in 
late winter or early spring. 


How to Grow Cabbage 
Plants 


7 HEN should cabbage seed be sow- 
ed to produce plants for setting 
next February and March? How much 
cold will they stand? Should they be 
grown in the open or in coldframes? 
Sow now or early in November. Usu- 
ally cabbage plants that have been grown 
in the open will stand a temperature of 
12 to 18 degrees above zero, depending 
on condition of plants. If temperature 
usually falls below about 15 degrees, bet- 
ter grow in coldframes or buy from 
growers farther South. 


Be Sure Which Paper You 
Are Getting 


E HAVE been repeatedly told that, 

agents of other farm papers work- 
ing in our territory are trying to create 
the impression that they represent our 
paper. 

“Well, you want your good old farm 
paper again,” one will say. “Well, I’m 
just down from Birmingham and will take 
your renewal.” Then the farmer prob- 
ably doesn’t notice till too late that the 
subscription receipt is not for our paper 
at all but for some other farm paper. 


Sometimes our friends do not even 
read the receipts, and then blame us for 
failing to give them credit for money 
paid to another publication. 


If you want The Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist be sure to see to 
it that the agent has an official printed 
Progressive Farmer and Southern Rural- 
ist receipt form before you give him 
your money. Then also look at your 
receipt the very moment an agent hands 
it to you and see whether he has your 
name, R. F. D. number, and postoffice 
right. 

It will take but a minute to make any 
correction then. It may take several 
weeks if you don’t do it then. 
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DIAMOND 






ERE is nothing slipshod about the way a gen- 


uine Black Diamond Mill File sharpens edged 


tools, or a Black Diamond wood rasp shapes a 
piece of wood to the required size. 


You get clean cut work through and through. 


Black Diamond Files are easily identified. You can 
tell them at once by the Black Diamond Trade Mark. 
It is always stamped on the tang of every genuine 
Black Diamond File — at your hardware store. 


G. & H. BARNETT COMPANY 


1078 Frankford Avenue 


Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Owned and Operated by 


NICHOLSON FILE CO., Providence, R. 1., U. S. A. 


Since 1863 the Standard of Quality 











model or make. 


Whether it be for shotgun, rifle or 
revolver—loaded paper shells or me- 
tallics—remember there is a Peters 
shell that will please you—that you 
will shoot with confidence—that 









New York 


MAIL 
NOW 
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SHOTGUN 
RIFLEorREVOLVER 


For 43 years The Peters Cartridge 
Company has concentrated and 
specialized exclusively in the manu- 
facture of ammunition. We make no 
guns—and never have. Peters ammu- 
nition is made for any gun—all 
guns—regardless of size, style, 
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you can shoot with consistent effect. 

The efficiency of all Peters ammu- 
nition—has been checked and proved 
by actual photographs at varying 
distances from the barrel. The 
amazing story of how this is done— 
by an exclusive Peters process—is 
entertainingly told and illustrated 
in a free booklet entitled “FROM 
TRIGGER TO TARGET.” 

Ask your local Peters dealer for a 
copy of this booklet, or mail coupon 
below direct to us. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Dept. J-35 


Cincinnati, Ohio San Francisco 
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THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 














Dept. J-35, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
I eeeghay — copy of your booklet “From 
Name...... 
Address........-- 
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Talks on Family Finance: Living by 
a Budget 


HEN we begin to talk about budgeting the in- 

come many women think it is foolish. The most 

common reply is, “What's the use? I don’t buy 
anything except what I have to have and there is never 
enough money to get even the necessities.” Or perhaps 
we hear someone say, “I don’t 
want to know where the money 
goes. I have enough to worry 
about as it is and there’s one thing 
certain; I don’t throw it away.” 

So far as the farm home is con- 
cerned we know that the first need 
is for more money. Some very in- 
teresting studies are being made 
along this line by the extension 
workers in some of the states. 
The consensus of opinion seems 
to be that the minimum amount of cash income needed 
in the farm home is larger than many people think, 
the figure ranging from $800 to $1,200 per year. 
This of course does not include the food raised on the 
farm which should be the major part used by the 
family. It simply takes care of such items as clothing, 
rent, fuel, ice. lights, insurance, automobile upkeep, 
household furnishings, equipment, doctor’s and dentist’s 
bills, education, the extra food which must be purchased, 
and savings. 

But after all the best way to get money is to budget 
the needs of the home and then plan a farm program 
that will pay for them. 

A budget makes us look ahead. If we want to build a 
house we first make a plan and careful estimates. We 
may change that plan as we go along but we have it as 
a guide. A budget gives us the right start. 

A budget serves as a constant check. By keeping 
records of money spent, we can tell whether we are liv- 
ing according to the plan we made and whether we were 
right in our original allotments of money for the vari- 
ous necessities of the household. 

The budget also makes possible an intelligent modi- 
fication of the plan for spending. If we find we have 
not planned a wise distribution of money it is easy to 
make the changes needed. 

And finally a budget brings us the satisfaction of 
knowing if we are extravagant and shows us how to 
remedy matters before they have gone too far. 

To make a budget one should have a definite, accurate 
record of expenditures over a period of several months. 
These expenditures should be classified and studied as a 
basis for budget making. 

Then a time should be chosen when all those con- 
cerned may get together. It is better to start with 
only the adults and the older children but even small 
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children should share the responsibility for ‘spending the 
family funds. 

When the budget has been made into its final form, 
remember that it can be readjusted as needs arise. The 
budget is made for you. You are not limited by the 
budget, you are limited by your income. The budget 
helps you to spend that income to the best advantage 
and keeps you out of debt. As someone has aptly put 
it, “A budget is planning ahead so as not to come out 
behind.” 


What Shall I Plant in My Rock 
Garden? 
By MRS. R. F,. WHELCHEL 


OCK gardening is perhaps the most popular form 

of gardening today. Families all over the South 
are building rock gardens, regardless of the size of the 
grounds. 

Before building a rock garden go into the woods along 
wind-swept hillsides and study nature’s rock garden, 
Notice the little plants in rough soil peeking out from 
cool nests under the porous rocks. 

When you are convinced that a rock garden is not just 
a load of any kind of rock with soil thrown up on the 
rocks and all sorts of plants stuck in, you can begin 
work on your rock garden. 

The early fall is a splendid time to place perennials 
in the rock garden. They will become established be- 
fore winter and will blossom next spring. 

The majority of rock plants thrive in neutral soil. It 
is better to grow the simplest plants first and as we 
grow in knowledge to branch out. 

Phlox subulata, ground pink or moss pink, known by 
many as thrift, is an early spring flowering dwarf rock 
plant with evergreen foliage which during the growing 
season is hidden under masses of blooms. This creep- 
ing phlox may be obtained in various colors, white, pale 
blue, lilac, rose pink, and vivid. 


: y THIS OLD SPRING WAS CON- 
j VERTED INTO A LILY POND 

















Veronica rupestris thrives in this locality. It is four 
inches high and has thickly matted green foliage which 
is covered in May with deep gentian-blue flowers. 

The charming Thymus (mountain thyme) makes a 
perfect, close, fragrant carpet on hot dry places. In 
July it is a sheet of blossom. 

Arabis alpina (white rock cress) is a useful plant pro. 
ducing dense masses of fragrant white flowers in early 
spring. The foliage is gray green. 

The Aubrietia (false rock cress) is one of the dain- 
tiest and most beautiful of all dwarf plants. 

The dainty Aquilegia (columbine) is pre-eminently a 
rock plant and because of its graceful growth does not 
give the impression of size. 

No rock garden is complete without the dwarf Dian- 
thus. It is very easy to grow and likes well drained, 
sunny spots. The Dianthus deltoides (maiden pink) 
blooms in the spring and early summer and is one of the 
best known varieties because of the profusion of bloom, 


Helianthemum (sun or rock rose) is a low growing 
perennial forming dense mats and making excellent rock 
plants. It flowers from June until September and may 
be secured in different colors. 

Saponaria ocymoides alba (white) and Saponaria 
ocymoides splendens (pink) are low growing soapworts 
that are beautiful in the spring. I lost quite a few of 
these treasures last spring because they were in a damp 
place. After shifting the plants to a well drained spot 
they revived and are now growing nicely. 

The dwarf varieties of sedums may be considered 
the backbone of the rock garden. They thrive in al- 
most any soil. Most varieties blossom in late summer. 

Santolina incana (lavender cotton) is a sweet smelling, 
dwarf, evergreen perennial with delicate silver white 
foliage having yellow, button-like flowers. 

The dwarf evergreens, dwarf shrubs, and azaleas may 
be used to advantage as backgrounds in rock gardens. 
If the garden is large, evergreens may be placed among 
the other plants. 




















WHEN PLANNING YOURS GO INTO THE WOODS AND ALONG 


WIND-SWEPT HILLSIDES AND STUDY NATURE'S 
ROCK GARDENS 
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Entertaining at Dinner 
By MARGARET W. BLAIR 


ID you ever accept a dinner invita- 
tion and then wish you had refused? 
Were you afraid that you might not 
know what to do with the canape? Or, 
still worse, were you afraid because you 
have not the slightest idea of what a 
canape is? Cheer up! Most dinners are 
simple. If you are worried about “high 
sounding” dishes, ask your home eco- 
nomics and French teachers about them. 
You remember when Mrs. Ruggles’ 
children were invited to Carol Byrd’s 
dinner, they “acted it all out.” We will 
“imagine it out.” 
|e || 

First, there is the invitation. If you 
are giving the dinner party you should 
invite your guests at least a week ahead. 
If you are invited by note answer at 
once. 

Some years ago we could tell from the 
wording of the note whether a dinner 
were informal or not, that is, whether we 
were expected to wear formal dinner 
dress (a dinner jacket, Tuxedo, for men). 
Now one often receives telephoned invi- 
tations (informal, of course), and finds 





everyone present in dinner dress. 
a i | 

A servant announces dinner and the 
hostess leads the way to the dining room 
where she appoints each guest a place, | 
the woman guest of honor being placed 
at the right of the host, the man ‘guest | 
of honor at the right of the hostess. 

As the host draws out the chair for 
the guest on his right, each man at the 
table seats the woman on his right. 

If for some reason, and it should be 
a very good one, guests are late to the 
table, the men rise while the newly ar- 
rived women are being seated. 

197 

Silver should be arranged with the 
piece for the first course farthest away 
from the plate; that for the second 
course next farthest, and so on. But a 
good plan is to watch inconspicuously the 
hostess and see which piece of silver she 
uses. 


101 


If the number of guests is small, the 
conversation is general and everyone con- 
tributes something. If there are many 
present, one divides his attention impar- 
tially between the guests on his right 
and left. 

After dinner, the hostess, having given 
the signal to rise, leads the way to the 
living room where coffee is often served. 





Aunt ‘Het Says 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 
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No, 339, Price $143 


b peid PUT UP with the exasper- 
ating, poky old stove another 
day? It has made enough extra work, 
wasted enough of your time and 
strength. For a few dollars you can 
put in its place one of these swift- 
cooking new Perfection ranges. 


The beautiful white porcelain range 
shown here has twenty-seven modern 





No. 87—New four-burner range, 
finished in silver-gray porcelain 
and Perfectolac with satin-black. 
Built-in oven. Heat indicator. 
Long-chimney burners. . $57.50 


Dealers 


accept y 


offer you free trial and easy 
terms on any Perfection, and 





old stove 


Here’s a new 
labor-saving range 
to take your place 


labor-saving features. The built-in 
oven is lined with smooth porcelain, 
and has an accurate heat indicator. 
Five Giant Superfex burners, one a 
Big Giant, give clean cooking heat. 


You can have the same range with 
Giant Puritan short-drum burners for 
close-up flame, if you wish. There’s 
a choice of beautiful new colors, too. 


Beautiful Ranges, $57.50 to $143* 


New models include beautiful ranges in great variety, 
from $57.50 to $143. Perfection’s handsome new 
stoves for separate ovens, at $7.25 to $85, complete 
the choice of sizes and styles. 


$18 Down: These new ranges may be bought onthe 
new Perfection Purchase Plan, with a small down pay- 
ment and easy terms. For instance, the white range 
shown inthe illustration, priced at $143, will be placed 
inyour kitchen for $18 down, with 
payment of the balance divided 
over a period of thirteen months. 






displaying this sign ‘<a 


our old stove in trade. 





PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, Cleveland, Obio + - In Canada, General Steel Wares, Ltd., Toronto 


* Small financing charge on deferred payments. 


Oil Burning 


Ranges 














“That fast Jones girl gettin’ such a 
good man didn’t surprise me none. Good 
men is the only kind dumb enough to be 
took in by a girl like her.” 


“The quarrels o’ married folks don’t 
amount to nothin’ after a year or two. 
They just cover the same ground an’ 
don’t make no new sore spots.” 


“Times is so hard that Pa had about 
decided we wouln’t give anything to 
foreign missions this year but his rheu- 
matism got worse again.” 








Complete Your Toilet 


Cuatieura Taleum 
Fragrant and Refreshing 


View om | | LAMOPAaAds .Pioer-., 


Price 25c. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dep 
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in 1 minute by these thin,f; 
soothing, healing pads. Safe! 
At all drug, shoeand dept. stores. 


Dr Scholls 






























49))] We trust you and pay freight. 
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and with every goune give to each 
Pound Baking Po 

Sugar, Box Baking Soda, 

and Jar 
Yours. Hun is of other useful premiumsor 


SEND NO MONEY-WE PAY FREIGHT 


10 Pe. Full Size Silver Aluminum Set including: 

Preserve Kettle. Mixing Bowl, Sauce Pan. Pudding 

; , Graduated Meas 

NW uring Cup, Salt and Pepper Shakers, given FREE 
besides Dinner Set, for Bandiing order promptly. ff 

thing. Nt 


‘ocoa, Box Dessert Jeli 


ou risk no 

Write Today tor Our Big Free Catalog. 

THE PERRY G, MASON COMPANY, 
Dept. 591 Cincinnati, Ohio. 





SELL ONLY IO POUNDS OF COFFEE 


purchaser all the follow! icles: 
wder, Bottle Vanilla, Box Corn Starch, Pound ‘¢ 


x Oo} 5 
Prepared Mustard (as per plan 1222) and this Dinner Set is 
dred: e Cash Commissions, 





offer. If money is te be sent, remit in 
the safest manner. 


Our Advertisers 
Guaranteed 
We guarantee that you will receive a 
square deal in ordering from ads in 


our paper. To benefit from our Adver- 
tising Guarantee you must say in your 





. Box Pepper, 
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With Potatoes and Sweet Potatoes We May Have Appetizing Dishes of 
Potatoes at Every Meal 







PIPING HOT! SWEET POTAa- 
TO SOUFFLE 


O MANY people in the South, potatoes are sweet 

potatoes. However, we should always give the 

sweet potato its full name and use the term potato 
to indicate the Irish potato. 

In many recipes the two kinds of potatoes may be 
used interchangeably but the food value of the sweet 
potato is greater because of the large proportion of 
sugar it contains. While one should expect the sweet 
potato to be gummy, due to its sugar content, the Irish 
potato should for most purposes be mealy. To secure 
mealy potatoes they should be put on to cook in boiling 
water and cooked rapidly, or they should be baked in a 
hot oven. Drying the potatoes after boiling and break- 


- ing the skin of baked potatoes to allow the steam to 


escape will help materially in keeping them from being 
soggy. 

Potatoes are so cheap a source of energy that they 
should be served every day. Moreover, the flavor is 
mild so that they lend themselves to a great variety of 
methods of cookery and therefore can be served in 


'-some form at almost every meal without tiring the 


appetite. 
BAKED POTATOES 

Select smooth, medium-sized potatoes, scrub with a 
vegetable brush, remove the eyes and any blemishes, 
rub the surface of each with a little melted lard, place 
ina baking pan ina very hot oven (450-500 degrees F.), 
and bake until tender (30 to 60 minutes). Be sure to 
have the oven hot when the potatoes are put in. To 
test the potatoes, do not pierce with a fork but squeeze 
with the hand wrapped in a towel. When soft, break 
the skin to prevent sogginess and serve hot. 

Exactly the same method is used in baking sweet 
potatoes, only the skins need not be broken when they 
are done. 

SCALLOPED POTATOES 

Peel 6 medium-sized potatoes and cut into thin slices. 
Place in a baking dish a layer 1 inch deep, season with 
salt and pepper, sprinkle with 1 tablespoon flour, and 
dot with 2 tablespoons butter. Add another layer of 
potatoes, flour, butter, and seasoning, and enough milk 
so that it may be seen between the slices of potato. 
Cover and bake in a moderate oven (350 to 400 degrees 
F.) until potatoes are tender. During the last 15 min- 
utes remove the cover to brown the potatoes on top. 
Serve from the baking dish. 


POTATOES ON THE HALF SHELL 


Select large potatoes, scrub, and bake. Cut potatoes 
in two lengthwise; smaller potatoes may have a piece 
of skin cut from each side to make them boat-shaped. 
Scoop out the inside. being careful not to break the 


fat’. 
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shell. Mash very thoroughly (it is easier to put them 
through the ricer), add butter, salt, and hot milk, as 
for mashed potatoes, Beat well. Pile the mixture 
back into the shells leaving the top rough. Stand the 
filled shells in a shallow pan, place in the oven, and 
brown lightly on top. A little grated cheese may be 
sprinkled on the top of each potato, or nuts may be 
added to the mashed potatoes. Black walnuts are espe- 
cially good used in this way. Sweet potatoes may be 
prepared in this manner also. 


POTATOES SUZETTE 


Buttered bread crumbs 
1 tablespoon grated cheese 
Salt and pepper 
6 eggs 


Prepare as for potatoes on the half shell. Refill the 
shell almost to the top, break an egg into each opening, 
season with pepper and salt, sprinkle with buttered 
crumbs mixed with grated cheese, and bake in a slow 
oven long enough to set the eggs and brown lightly 
(about 6-10 minutes at 250 to 300 degrees F.). 


POTATO SALAD 


Boil 1 quart new potatoes until tender but not soft. 
For salad, potatoes should be waxy rather than mealy, 
so it is a good plan to boil the potatoes in their jackets 
and allow them to cool before peeling. Cut into cubes 
and add 1 tablespoon of salad oil and 2 tablespoons 
vinegar. Chop very fine 1 onion, 1 tablespoon parsley, 
2 stalks celery, and 2 or 3 small cucumber pickles if 
desired. Add to potatoes, season with salt and pepper, 
and mix 3%4 cup thin mayonnaise. Garnish with lettuce 
and slices of lemon or beets. Allow to stand for two 
hours before serving, 

POTATOES AU GRATIN 


To 2 cups cold boiled potatoes add 1%4 cups medium 
white sauce, made by boiling together 3 tablespoons 
butter, 3 tablespoons flour, and 1% cups milk. Season 
with salt and pepper. Turn into a greased baking dish, 
sprinkle with 1 tablespoon minced parsley and % cup 
grated cheese, cover with 1 cup buttered bread crumbs, 
and bake in a hot oven (400 degrees F.) until crumbs 
are brown and potatoes are hot through. 


FRIED SWEET POTATOES 
Partially cook sweet potatoes in boiling water with 
the peeling on. Cool, peel, and cut in thick slices. 
Brown in butter or bacon drippings and sprinkle 
with salt. They may also be rolled in flour before 
browning. 


6 medium potatoes 
% cup hot milk 
2 tablespoons butter 


FRANCONIA POTATOES 
Select medium-sized Irish or sweet potatoes, pare, 
and place them in the baking pan with the roast, allow- 





GRATING WITH A GRATER 

THAT GRATES THE SWEET 

POTATO AND NOT YOUR 
HAND 


POTATOES ON THE HALF 
SHELL SERVED WITH SLIC 
ED COLD PORK, TURNIP 
GREENS, AND BAKED PEAS 


Turn them often and 
baste with the gravy from the roast. Serve them ar- 


ing about 1%4 hours for cooking. 


ranged about the meat on the platter. The potatoes 
may first be parboiled for 15 or 20 minutes and then 
peeled before putting them into the roasting pan. This 
will shorten the time for cooking with the meat. 


CANDIED SWEET POTATOES 


Cook 6 medium-sized sweet potatoes in boiling water 
until three-fourths done. Cool, peel, and cut length- 
wise into slices % inch in thickness. Put in layers in 
a baking dish and cover with a syrup made by 
boiling together for 10 minutes 2 cups brown sugar, 1 
cup water, 1 tablespoon lemon juice, and 1 teaspoon 
cinnamon. Add 1 teaspoon salt and 4 tablespoons but- 
ter. Put in a moderate oven and bake until the potatoes 
are clear and somewhat gummy. 


SWEET POTATO SOUFFLE 


2 eggs 

1 teaspoon nutmeg 

% cup raisins 

% cup chopped nuts 
Marshmallows 


2 cups cooked mashed po- 


tato 

% cup hot milk 
2 tablespoons sugar 

¥% teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons butter 
Press left over boiled or baked sweet potatoes 
through a ricer or mash well. Scald the milk and add 
salt, sugar, and butter. When the butter has melted 
and the salt and sugar are dissolved, add to the potatoes 
and mix and beat until light and fluffy. Separate the 
eggs, beat yolks, and add to the potato along with the 
nutmeg, raisins, and nuts. Beat the whites of eggs 
stiff, cut and fold into potato mixture, and pour at once 
into a buttered baking dish. Arrange marshmallows on 
top about % inch apart. Put into a moderate oven and 
bake until the souffle is set and the marshmallows are 
delicately toasted. Serve at once from the baking dish. 


SWEET POTATO PUDDING 


4eggs — l cup sorghum 

% cup milk 1 teaspoon nutmeg 

4 cups grated raw sweet po- 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
tato ¥Y teaspoon salt 


% cup sugar % cup chopped nuts 


% cup butter 

Beat eggs, without separating, until lemon colored, 
add milk and stir. Mix nuts, spices, sugar, syrup, an 
salt with grated sweet potato. Melt the butter, add to- 
gether with the eggs and milk to the potato and mix. 
Butter well a pudding pan, pour the mixture into it, am 
steam for 3 hours or bake in a moderate oven. + 
baked the pudding may be stirred from the pan as it 
crusts so as to make the whole grainy or nutty. Serve 
with fresh cream sweetened and flavored or with 4 
lemon sauce. One-half cup shredded cocoanut makes 
a nice addition to this recipe. 4 
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Toasties 





The White House 


Conference 
By REBECCA A, P. DIETZ 


OVEMBER 19 this year will be a 
red letter day for the children of 





the United States whether they are ac- | 


customed to games of. ball in a cramped 
city street or in a 10-acre field. For on 
November 19 and the three following 
days the 1,100 experts called together by 
President Hoover a little more than < 
year ago as “The White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection,” 
will meet in Washington to present and 
discuss their official reports. : 


carried on by four sections which have 
been studying medical service; public 
health service and administration; edu- 
cation and training, and the handicapped 
child. These sections are, in turn, di- 
vided up into 141 committees whose mem- 
bership includes the leaders in every 


field of child health and welfare in town | 


and country. 
The President has called upon men 
and women whose accomplishments lie 


in fields which vary all the way from | 


medicine to prize apples. 
over the list of section 
committee members we see Dr. Hugh S. 
Cumming, Surgeon General of the United 
States, whose wide experience in public 
health work is invaluable to the group 
which is studying such grim problems as 
preventing the typhoid cases which spring 


On glancing | 
chairmen and 


up in the wake of harvesters who follow | 


the crops. 
Lt; ta. 2 
Department of Agriculture, who helps 
rural boys and girls raise their own ap- 
ples or pigs through the inspiration and 
practical guidance of the 4-H clubs. 


But we also find the name of | 
Smith of the United States | 


Because of the importance of correct | 
diet to the child’s growth and well being | 


this question is receiving the attention of 


production and control. 
cities in the United States have managed, 
practically, to stamp out the most dan- 


gerous of the children’s diseases while | 


others still are being scourged by yearly 
epidemics of scarlet fever and diphtheria, 
the health departments of representative 
cities and counties are being given an 
opportunity to “compare notes” through 
the medium of the committee on com- 
municable disease control. The child’s 
leisure hours are also under consider- 
ation. ‘Because we realize that the coun- 
try child’s problem is in some ways dif- 
ferent from the city child’s, the survey 


is being carried on by two groups, city | 


and country. 


Pre-school 
lems we have heard 


children, of 
very 


whose prob- 

little until 
lately, are being given special attention, 
for we are beginning to realize that in 
these early years the foundation is laid 
upon which home, school, church, and 
state will build our future citizens. 


Many of the problems under consider- | 
ation by the conference are distinctly the | 
by-product of our modern civilization, | 


but others are age-old. Physically and 


mentally handicapped children we have | 
always had with us, and they must al- | 


ways have special care, but instead of 
merely taking care of them, and letting 


it go at that, we are beginning to make | 


an effort to fit them into the scheme of 
our national life where they may be 
happy and useful. 


For the most part the work of the 
White House Conference has consisted 
of assembling information which was 
already available from widely separated 
sources rather than research in fresh 


fields, for as President Hoover said at | 


the first meeting of the planning commit- | 


tee: “We already have enough knowl- 
edge, which, if brought together, com- 
pared, and sorted, would give us some 
approach to the normal child. The crux 
of the problem is as quickly as possible 
to bring what knowledge we have into 
the open, broadcast it, and make it famil- 
iar to the average busy, but deeply con- 
cerned parents.” 


MEN'S VOTE 
STIRS WIVES ! 


The work of the conference has been 
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HUSBANDS’ DEMAND FOR 
COCONUT PIE BRINGS ACTION! 








EXTRA THRILL 
FOR COCONUT 
PIE LOVERS! 


Baker’s moist-packed 
coconut, Southern Style, 
makes favorite pie more 
luscious than ever! 


News travels fast. It wasn’t 
many months ago that wo- 
men didn’t know . . . didn’t 
dream that men love coconut 
pie so much. 

But today ... here, there, 
throughout the land . . . kitch- 
ens are savory with the smell 
of coconut pie—home-made— 
luscious! Women are serving 


several committees, including one on milk | Coconut pie far oftener than 


Because certain | 


ever before! Men are getting 
— at home — the treat that 
they love so much! ; 

Here’s how it came about. 
Last spring, Inquiring Report- 
ers stopped men on the streets 
of America’s leading cities and 
asked “pie” questions. The 
answers showed: 

Men love coconut pie, and 
no mistake. They want it often 
—and get it often, in the lunch- 
rooms and restaurants, where 
the choice is theirs. Far oftener, 
their replies showed, than they 
had been getting it at home! 

But now that wives know 





Never before was there such a check-up of husbands’ tastes! 
Here’s an Inquiring Reporter getting returns on a city street. 





. . » what a change there’s 
been! And now that you know 
.. why not .. today . . make 
that husband of yours a coco- 
nut pie? And make it—actually 
—the best coconut pie that he’s 
ever tasted! You can. For now 
anew method of coconut pack- 
ing brings you coconut that is 
farcreamier, far more luscious! 





If he loves coconut wait 
till he tastes 
Baker’s Southern Style! 








Think of it!—all the creamy 





fresh deliciousness of fresh co- 
conut — kept fresh and fra- 
grant, ina tin! 

Southern Style makes all 
coconut treats ever so much 
more delicious! It’s marvel- 
ous, in pies, atop a cake, in 
puddings, little cookies, can- 
dies, all your favorite coconut 
dishes! Try it. You'll love it! 
It tastes for all the world like 
fresh coconut, just grated! And 
send at once for the Free 
recipe booklet of 87 wonder- 
ful recipes— it’s chock-full of 
ways to please a husband. 





CREAMY... 
MOIST... M 
Just like fresh I 
coconut! Ask 
for Baker’s 
Southern Style 





COCONUT CREAM PIE 


5 tablespoons flour 
g teaspoon salt 


1 cup Baker's Coconut, Southern Style 


45 cup Baker's Coconut, Southern Style 


Combine flour, sugar, and salt;addcoldmilk 
and mix well, Add scalded milk gradually, 
place in double boiler, and cook until 
thickened, stirring constantly. Pour small 
amount of mixture over egg yolks, return 
to double boiler, add 1 cup coconut, and 
cook 3 to 4 minutes longer. Cool, Pour fill- 
ing into pie shell, cover with jam, pilecream 
lightly on top, and sprinkle with ¥4 cup 
| coconut, Serve immediately, 





SOUTHERN STYLE 


4 tablespoons sugar 

¥4 cup cold milk 
1'4 cups milk, scalded 

8 egg yolks, slightly beaten 


1 baked 9-inch pie shell 


14 cup tart jam 
1 cup cream, whipped 


All measurements are level 
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FREE! 


; 
| A booklet of 87 
“<4 delicious recipes. 


BAKER'S COCONUT 


A Product of General Foods Corporation 


© 1930, c. F. GoRP, 





Name 


FRANKLIN Baker ComPaANy, (Inc.), Hoboken, N.J. B-P.F. 


MARK X C Please send me recipe book (free), 
FOR CHOICE 0 I enclose 10¢ for half-size 45 Style. 


10-30 





Address 





at ,your gro- 
cer’s. Or send City 


State 





10c for a half- 


Fill in completely—print name and address 





size trial tin. 
ail the cou- 
Don. At once! 





In Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., Sterling Tower, 
Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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Romance” — a 
beautiful 18 kt. white ?r 
modern ring set with a 
genuine diamond of gener- 
ous size, and a nationally 
advertised. Bulova watch— 
your faithful timekeeper 
for years to come. 

SEND NO CASH! — Just 
mail coupon! Nationally 
Advertised Cash Price on 
Liberal Credit—and you can 
wear your jewelry without 
delay! The names “Ring O’ 
Romance” inside the ring 
and “Bulova” on the Dial 
are your guarantee, 


Railroad Watches 


Let us send you our beautiful watch 
catalog showing the Famous Santa Fe 
Mogul Railroad Watch, and the 21- 
jewel Santa Fe Special in both 16 and 
12 sizes. Also the new 60 hour Bunn 
Special. Catalog sent FREE. 
Ask for our Special Spot Cash Offer. 
Good for 30 days only. 


Santa Fe Watch Co. 


Dept. A44, Thomas Bldg., Topeka, Kan. 














































Dept. A44, Thomas Bidg., Topeka, Kansas. | 
Please send me articles I have checked: 
Diamond Rings O’ Romance “Bridal ] 
air,’’ And Bulova Watch, [ ] ‘‘Miss Amer- 
ica,”’ ] ‘Lone Eagle,” as featured in your I 
] advertisement. Also send beautifully illustrat- 
j ed jewelry catalogue. | 


i Name 
| Address 





To benefit by our guarantee of ads you 
must say, “I saw your ad in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist.” 


RELIABLE 
WIND POWER 


For more than 40 years—Aermotors 
have been demonstrating their reliabil- 
ity. All over the world they have been 
pumping water most economically. 
With a good wind exposure, a light 
breeze is all that is needed for an 
Auto-Oiled Aermotor to run and 
pump a good supply of water. 
There is no other source of power 
which reauires so few repairs and needs 
3 Ras ~  “S=8]) so little atten- 
tion. With an au- 
tomatic regula- 
tor you do not 
have to start or 
stop an Aermo- 
tor and it needs 
oiling but once a 
year. 
The Auto-Oiled 
|Aermotor has 
double gears run- 
ning in oil, adjust- 
able stroke and a 
direct vertical lift 
on the pump rod. 
Aermotors are 
made with wheels 
from 6 to 20 feet in 
diameter. For shal- 
low or deep wells, 
there is an Auto- 
Oiled Aermotor of 
the right size forthe 
work, and the cost 
wonderfully low. 
When you need a 
new pump or cylin- 
der you should in- 
sist on getting the 
Aermotor_make, 


> 
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AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 Roosevelt Road ... Chicago 
Branch Houses—Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 





Out of Miss Dixie's Bandbox 


‘By 
/ SALLY 
tontes! CARTER 








Beauty, charm, and loveliness 


; 


Any girl can now possess 
If she looks like, without doubt, 
From a bandbox she'd stepped out! 


What to Do About Your Freckle Crop 


HATEVER this summer’s drouth 

has done to farm crops, it has 
helped to raise a bumper crop of tan and 
freckles! Perhaps if you have the type 
of skin that tans instead of freckling, 
you’ve even encouraged Old Man Sol to 
do his best—or his worst—these long, 
sunshiny days, because sun-tan has been 
so much in style. 

On my vacation in California I was 
horrified to see the coats of tan some 
girls had deliberately encouraged. I kept 
wondering why anybody would want to 
look like that, and how they’d ever get 
that tan off. I noticed, though, that the 
movie stars, whose faces are their for- 
tunes, took no chances with their com- 
plexion beauty by letting themselves get 
really tanned, however they might simu- 
late sun-tan with brown lotions and pow- 
ders. For beauty specialists all agree that 
while sun baths within reason are good 
for the health, and give the glowing, sun- 
kissed complexion which so many of 
our Dixie farm girls naturally have, a 
real, blistering sun- 


grandmother who lived on a big planta- 
tion sometimes freckled and tanned de- 
spite the big garden hats she wore and 
the veils with which she swathed herself 
when she drove the long sunny miles 
to town. For her—and for you—Moth- 
er Nature provided one of the best 
bleaches known. Grandmother squeezed 
the juice from the stalk of the milkweed, 
which grows in our Southern woods, and 
applied it to her skin every night and 
watched her freckles vanish day by day. 
This same milkweed is the whitening in- 
gredient of many fine creams sold today. 


Or perhaps grandmother used plain 
buttermilk and horse-radish! Or she 
may have liked best a cooling, soothing 
cucumber cream. She heated the chopped 
pulp of cucumbers, squeezed it through 
cheesecloth, and mixed it “half and half” 
with sour or sweet cream, applied it like 
any cold cream, and left it on all night. 
And so can you! Still another home rem- 
edy for tan and freckles, used by beauties 
of every age and clime, is lemon juice— 

pure, strained lemon 





burn may permanently 
coarsen and darken the 
skin, or at best make 
it very hard to recov- 
er its natural tint. 


But what’s done is 
done, and if you 
have freckles or sun- 
tan and don’t con- 
sider them beautiful, 
and you want to look 
fair and feminine in 
keeping with the new 
clothes, what are you 
going to do about it? 

First of all, even if 
this advice seems too 
late or “hind part be- 








juice if your skin will 
stand it; if not, lem- 
on juice diluted with 
glycerine, or with 
glycerine and _ rose- 
water, or with your 
own cold cream, un- 
til it no longer smarts 
unbearably. All these 
homemade bleaches are 
comparatively mild in 
their whitening effect 
and must be used of- 
ten if they are to ac- 
complish noticeable re- 
sults. 


The simplest, easi- 
est, and most quickly 








fore,” protect your 
skin every time you go 
out. If you have forgotten all summer. 
that “an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure,” remember it now, for au- 
tumn winds and winter cold have a dark- 
ening effect and can add more freckles and 
tan than you now have—can completely 
undo tomorrow all the good you might do 
tonight with a strenuous bleaching. So, 
always before you go out, smooth on a 
protecting powder base. This will not 
only hold your face powder on smoothly 
and lastingly but with it will form a 
dainty shield against sun, wind, and 
cold. 


Your local toilet goods dealer will help 
you select just the protecting powder base 
best for your type of skin. If your skin 
is extremely dry, cold cream is excellent. 
Smooth it on several minutes before you 
go out, then remove the surplus cream 
with a soft, clean cloth and apply your 
powder. If your skin is oily, you may 
like a lotion or a vanishing cream. Any 
of these creams or lotions are fine for 
protecting the face, hands, and arms and 
often have a mildly whitening effect, too. 

And now for the actual bleaching. 
There are methods and methods. Your 


effective way to re- 
move freckles, tan, 
and other discolorations is to buy and use 
one of the safe, harmless bleaching creams 
which you can get at any toilet goods 
counter. Most of the advertised brands 
are thoroughly reliable for a manufactur- 
er who spends millions of dollars in adver- 
tising must, of :ecessity, stand back of his 
goods. The women who have had trou- 
ble with bleaches have usually failed to 
use them according to directions. 

If you start using a bleach cream ex- 
actly according to directions and it seems 
to burn or irritate your skin, dilute it 
with cold cream and then each time you 
use it add a little more of the bleach un- 
til you have a mixture that agrees with 
your skin yet accomplishes a gradual 
whitening. 


Whatever bleaching method you use, 
don’t expect to get rid of your freckles 
or tan in a day or a week—you'd ruin 
your skin if you did. And don’t expect 
to get rid of them in a year if you bleach 
spasmodically—it’s the regular, faithful 
care of the complexion that gets real 
beauty results. And don’t expect to get 
rid of them ever unless you protect your 
skin after bleaching treatments. 




















Bruises—sprains 


what makes them swell? 













When you get a bruise the blood be- 
comes congested at the injured spot 
and causes a swelling. This swelling 
feels hot and is often very tender 
and painful. What bruises need is 
healing white blood cells to rebuild 
injured tissue and carry away dead 
parts. You can bring white blood cells 
‘quickly by gently applying Sloan’s 
Liniment to bruises and sprains. Rich 
blood rushes to the injured spot as 
soon as Sloan’s is applied. This blood 
carries the white cells that rebuild 
injured tissue. Sharp pain quickly 
goes. Swelling is relieved. Get a 
fresh bottle of Sloan’s Liniment from 
your druggist today. Only 35¢, or 
send for free sample to Dr. Earl S. 
Sloan, Dept. U-10, 113 West 18th 
Street, New York City. 


SLOAN’S Liniment 





Perfect Dyeing 
so easily done! 


DIAMOND DYES contain the high- 
est quality anilines money can buy! 
That’s why they give such true, bright, 
new colors to dresses, drapes, lingerie. 


The anilines in Diamond Dyes make 
them so easy to use. No spotting or 
streaking. Just clear, even colors, that 
hold through wear and washing. 

Diamond Dyes never give things 
that re-dyed look. They are just 1c 
at all drug stores. When perfect dye- 
ing costs no more—is so easy—why 
experiment with makeshifts? 


Diamond-Dyes 


Highest Quality for 50 Years 





Put in Cents and 
Take Out Dollars 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade Which 
Brings Top Prices 


Just put in half a tea- 
spoonful for each gal- 
lon of cream _ betore 
churning and out of 
your churn comes but- 
ter of that Golden June 
shade. There’s no other 
butter color like Dande- 
lion Brand. It is purely 
vegetable, wholesome; 
and meets all State an 
National Fone = 
90% of the prize ° 
ners use it. So do all 
big creameries. It doesn’t color but- 
termilk. It’s tasteless. All drug ie 
grocery stores have the big 35c bottles. 
Write for FREE SAMPLE BOTTL ; 
Wells and Richardson Co., Inc., Bur 
lirgton, Vermont. a 
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Your SEARCH FOR THE 
RIGHT FACE POWDER 


is ENpep! 7) 
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HERE ARE 3 FACE POWDERS 
FOR THE 3 SKIN TYPES 


ai A new thrill is awaiting you—a new 
adventure in loveliness. For now you 

Dot can obtain a face powder made 

ing especially for your type of skin. 

ler 


Beauty experts say that your skin is 
is one of three types—oily, dry or nor- 


ild mal. So Plough has created three face 
ad powders—a powder for each type. 

lls Today—know the thrill of using 
nts the face powder made just for you. 
ch See how it brings fineness and smooth- 


ness of texture; how it changes dull, 
as sallow skin to radiant clearness and 


od makes your complexion look so fresh, 
ild so youthful. You will be amazed! No 
ri longer will you be bothered with 

y “shiny” nose and constant repowder- 


a ing. You will be surprised to find out 
that any powder could be so marvel- 


2m 
ously soft, so clinging, so fragrantl 
3 perfumed. And the new handy rw 
Me Sey og your mirror will add to 
this delight. 


FOR OILY SKIN—Choose Plough’s 
“Incense of Flowers” Face Powder, 
heavy texture, in the oval box, 75c. 


FOR DRY SKIN—Choose Plough’s 
“Favorite Bouquet” Face Powder, light 
texture, in the square box, 30c. 


FOR NORMAL SKIN—Choose Plough’s 
“Exquisite” Face Powder, medium 
texture, in the round box, 50c, 


{ Each of Plough’s Face Powders comes 
> in White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette and 
: Sun-Tan tints and is sensibly priced 


wherever beauty creations are sold. 


If you are not certain as to which 


igh- Plough Face Powder you should buy, 
uy! write Peggy Martin, Beauty nsul- 
ght, tant, Plough, Inc., Memphis, Tenn., 
rie specifying the tint you want and you 
Tie, will receive free test packages of the 
ake three different powders. 

, OF 

- Youwgles 
ings 

it 3 FAGE POWDERS 
=e CREATED BY PLOUGH 

vhy NEW YORK MEMPHIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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hat 
a POPULAR NEW 
ca SILHOUETTEdress, 
ral- szemy made of 
ore 100% pure silk print, 
f guaranteed washable, 
0 with long sleeves, fit- 
ut- ted hipline, and flar- 
ine ing, uneven skirt. Neat 
plain color, bindings; 
her self - material bows. 
de- COLORS: Tan, navy 
| blue, rose or green. 
ely Sizes: for misses, 14, 16 
e and yoaess women, 
me, 82 to 44 bust. 
ind SUST send us yourname 
and address, giving size 
ws. and color wanted, and 
in- we will ship dress 
all Cc. ., all postage paid. 
ut- 
ind 
jes, 
E. 


; Keeping Well 


By DR. F. M. REGISTER 





Delay and Diphtheria Are 
Both Dangerous 


OR the first six months of its life, 

the child is practically immune to 
diphtheria. That is, very few children 
take diphtheria in the first six months 
of their infancy, even 
if exposed to it. 


But at the end of 
the first six months 
of infancy, danger, 
real danger, begins. 
It is a remarkable 
fact that 80 per cent 
of all cases of diph- 
theria, and of deaths 





F. M. REGISTER from it, occur be- 
tween the ages of 
six months and six years. After six 


years of age, the children become less 
susceptible year by year. 
The time, therefore, to begin to tackle 





the job of saving children from diph- 
theria is at the end of the first six 
months. To wait until the children have 
reached school age and have survived | 
the period of their greatest peril before 
we come to their rescue against diph- 
theria is almost criminal procrastination. 
Of course, it is better to begin when the | 
children enter school at six years of age | 
than not at all—on the principle that it 
is better late than never—unless it is too | 
late. And while it is never too late to | 
mend our ways, it is often too late to | 
mend our mistakes, especially in dallying | 
with such a dangerous disease. 
The Preventive Treatment.—Three or 
five doses of toxin-antitoxin should be 
given every baby when it reaches six 
months of age. These doses are given 
one week apart, and should be given by 
the health officer or family physician. 
The reason I say three or five doses is 
because the three doses usually given 
make about 85 per cent of the children 
safe from diphtheria, while five doses 
make about 95 per cent of them safe. 
This is about as near 100 per cent as 
we can get. 

There is a test called the Schick test, 
that can be given before giving toxin- 








antitoxin, to ascertain whether the child 
is already immune. It can also be given 
after the three doses of toxin-antitoxin 
mentioned above in order to see if the 
immunizing treatment has been effective. 
If the child is not found to be immune, 
then two more doses can be given. It 
takes from 30 to 90 days after giving 
serum for child to become immune. 


Let’s Not Get the Two Mixed.—There 
are two of these diphtheria serums. Let’s 
not get them mixed up in our minds. 
One of them is administered to prevent 
diphtheria; that is the toxin-antitoxin, 
the one we have been talking about. 
The other is administered to cure diph- 
theria; this one is called simply anti- 
toxin and in most cases effects a cure 
when given in time. Let us remember 
then, that— 

Toxin-antitoxin prevents; 
Antitoxin cures. 





When Something Gets in 
the Eye 


F YOU ever have the misfortune to 
get a particle of trash or a cinder in 
your eye, try the following simple meth- 
od to remove it: Pull a hair from your 
head, loop it, insert the loop under the 
eyelid where the particle seems to be, 
turn your eye from side to side several 
times, then remove the hair. 

A dentist removed a bit of sawdust 
from my eye one day, after I had tried 
every method I knew of. In a few 
minutes my eye was comfortable. The 
dentist said he had often removed cin- 
ders in this way from the eyes of rail- 
road men. MRS. A. B. CARWILE. 















Greenville County, South Carolina. 
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More motes 
each year.. 
check Colds 


Being an external treatment, Vicks 
is especially appreciated by mothers 


because it avoids the constant 
‘dosing’ which so often disturbs 
children's delicate digestions, 


26 





WAYS 


at once! 


More and more mothers every 
year turn to the double action 
of Vicks VapoRub in check- 
ing colds, coughs, sore throat 
and spasmodic croup. 


Rubbed on throat and chest 
at bedtime, Vicks acts through 
the skin like a plaster. At the 
same time, its medicated va- 
pors, released by the heat of the 
body, are inhaled direct to the 
air-passages. 


This double action of Vicks 
breaks up congestion and 
eases breathing, thus prevent- 
ing the night coughs which so 
often rob both mother and 
child of restful sleep. 


ICKS 


VapepoRus 











OVER ‘4% MILLION 


JARS USED YEARL 


Y 








ANY things can make a youngster fretful— 
sluggish bowels; a touch of colic; when 
teething or at other trying times. But there's 
only one remedy a mother should ever use to 
comfort an ailing child in any of these conditions. 


Castoria! 














his teens. 


This pure old-fashioned remedy most mothers 
have learned to depend on, comforts a child like 
nothing else. It has an important place in five 
million ‘modern homes where mothers keep it 
always on hand, so they will be ready to render 
first aid when a child is ailing. 


Watch your child’s tongue; when it is coated, 
or whenever the breath is tainted, let this pure 
vegetable preparation come to the aid of that 
sour stomach or clogged bowels. 


The beauty of Castoria is that it can be given 
as often as needed. It contains no harmful 
ingredients. The recipe on the wrapper tells you 
how mild and bland it is, It is a children’s remedy, 
made especially for the children. Ideal for infants 
—yet effective in larger doses for a child in 


Genuine Fletcher’s Castoria always bears the 
signature of Chas. H. Fletcher. 
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cimis Larm Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nieholas Christmas Seals. Sell for 
10e sold send us 2.00. 


a set. hen $3.00 and keep $ 
St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 246 P.S.R., Brooklyn, N.Y. 








WITH THIS 


Coleman 


Radiant Heater 




















T YOU'RE READY 
( FOR WINTER! 


You are ready for winter and its 
chilly blasts when you have.a Cole- 
man Radiant Heater in your home. 
It’s just the thing for the crisp morn- 
ings of fall and for the extra heat 
needed on bitter-cold winter days. 
The Coleman radiates clean, moist, 
healthful heat that satisfies and warms 
you thru and thru. 

This complete heating unit makes 
and burns its own gas from ordinary 
untreated motor fuel. Use it anywhere 
—upstairs, downstairs, all around the 
house. No wood or coal to carryin; no 
ashes to carry out. Its low operating 
cost will cut down your heating bills. 

Equipped with the new Coleman 
Thermo-Safety Vaporizer that controls 
fuel supply at all times. Automatically 
opens as it heats—automatically closes 
as it cools. And the new Coleman 
Instant Gas Starter gets the heater into 
action right now! Just light a match 
and turn a valve. That’s all. 

The Coleman Radiant Heater is 
handsomely finished in walnut-brown baked-on 
enamel; oxidized copper trim; andiron type of 


feet. Modern to the minute in appearance and 


performance. Model No, 5A, Retail Price 


in the United States $30.00, Model 7, Price 
$20.00, 


THE 


Coleman 


HOT-RAY 
Gives You A 
“Sunshine Bath” 


ao Here’s a dandy little 
heater that produces 
= penetrating health- 
giving heat rays. It’s focused heat that 
you can “spot” right where you want it. 
May be used in treating rheumatism, 
lumbago, colds, sore muscles and other 
aches and pains.® Just like taking a sun 
bath. Fine for chasing the chill in bath 
rooms, sick rooms, offices, etc. It’s also 
adjustable for light cooking. This is 
a portable heater that can be used 
anywhere. Makes and burns its own gas. 
Gives more than 40 hours of service per 
gallon of fuel. Model No. 480, Retail Price 
in the United States, each $12.00. 


FREE BOOKLET! 


Our new booklet, “‘How to Light 
and Heat for Health’’, is just off 
the press! It’s full of interesting 
and valuable information. Tells 
howto guard your family’s health; 








how to save on lighting and 
heating. Send coupon now 
for your FREE copy! H-20 
Ww — ree ~ _ 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. 
Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia, P 


a.3 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
| (Address Office Nearest You, Dept. PG.20) 


‘ 
| 












| oO Please send me free copy of Fn new Booklet | 
™ ea ° 


‘How to Light and Heat for 
Cc Please send me illustrated literature on Coleman 
] Radiant Heaters. 


AGArESS «oo esecevecersees PPPTTTTTTitiii iii . 
——— oo oe oe oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee 











OR the young girl who likes to 
romp and play, Number 7015, 
cut to hang from the shoulders, is 
most comfortable and becoming. It 
has soft shirring at the shoulders 
in front and plait fullness at the 
underarm seams, Cotton prints are 
popular for such frocks, but pongee 
and wool crepe are also suitable. 
Cut for sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. 

Travel print in tan and green 
mixtures was used to make the styl- 
ish bolero frock for youthful fig- 
ures, Number 7006. The bolero is 
cut with deep oval neck opening 
and trimmed with a narrow collar. 
A flare flounce is set on at the 
joining of the yoke to skirt por- 
tions. Designed for sizes 16, 18, 
and 20 years, or 34, 36, and 38 
inches bust measure. 


Very attractive and slenderizing 
for stout figures is design Number 
6999, and it is also practical in that 
the closing is adjustable. Long 
waist portions are joined to flare 
skirt sections that are laid in wide 
plaits over the front. Designed for 
sizes 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, and 
52 inches bust measure. 














WHY 


do some cured meats 
taste better than others? 


This test reveals the answer 


THE great packers used to wonder 
how they could develop richer flavor 
in hams and bacons—they spent thou- 
sands of dollars experimenting— they 
discovered that flaked salt was the 
answer. Just try this test and you, too, 
will be convinced of its advantages. 

Take two lots of similar bellies. Rub 
one batch with your usual curing mix- 
ture. Rub the other with practically 
the same mixture, but use Diamond 
Crystal Salt. Pack, and allow to stand 
for 24 hours, 

. Next day, uncover the two boxes. In 
the first batch, you will see the layer of 
salt remaining on the surface. But in 
the second batch, you will notice that 
the Diamond Crystal Salt has almost 
entirely vanished, showing how much 
more quickly and deeply it penetrates. 
That is why hams and bacon and all 
meats have so much finer flavor when 
cured with flaked salt. 


Diamond Crystal is the only flaked 
salt. Made by a patented process, it 
offers many unique advantages. Use it 
not only for meat curing, but for every 
salt requirement. Write for free illus- 
trated book, “How to Butcher Hogs and 
Cure Pork.” Diamond Crystal Salt Com- 
pany, (Inc.), St. Clair, Michigan. 


© 1930, G. F. Corp. 


DIAMOND 
CRYSTAL 
SALT 


A product of General Foods Corporation 











Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 713 Glenn St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Price 
15 cents. For other designs, send for our new Fall and Winter Book of 
Fashions. Price 15 cents. 











FREE 


A GENEROUS SAMPLE OF 


AMAMI 
SHAMPOO 


Just send name and address. Try this delight- 
ful, fragrant shampoo. Imparts a sheen and 
sparkling tinge to your hair as well as cleans- 
ing perfectly. Eliminates dandruff too. Con- 
tains no animal fats. Write to 
PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 
Dept. 306 48 Warren Street, New York 








We want to show you 
that The GIZZARD CAP- The 
SULE gets worms when 
aoaer ——— ba 4 
show you how easy to 
use; and how much bet- ULE 
ter your birds will do. 

Ask your Lee dealer for this = 
sample package; or write us. 

Free, postpaid. Test The GIZ- ise 
ZARD CAPSULE. €REE - 
IT TAKES THE WORM MEDICINE 
TO THE WORMS. An insoluble cap 
sule carrying a triple combination me@- 
icine—for Tape, Round and Pin (seca) 
worms. The gizzard crushes this cap- 
sule, releasing the medicine where it 
pours directly into the intestines upon 
the worms. No medicine can be ab- 
sorbed along the way, which is better 
for the birds. 5& times as effectives 
because medicine cannot mix with foor 
or drink and be weakened. The corres 
dose, full strength, reaches the worn 
That is why use of The GIZZARD C 


SULE is so rapidly increasing. More 
than 60 millions last year. oo ol 
, Worms live upon 
THE WORMS fire ‘Visit aided 
irds’ vitality 
; : production. _Use GIZ- 


ese 

ZARD CAPSULES now. Sold at drug, feed, 
ware stores, chick hatcheries; or from factory, 015: 
paid. Adult size—50-cap. pke., $1; 100-pkg., $1. ni 
500-pkg., $7. Chick size, for half-grown chickens zl 
poults—100-pkg., 90c. NOTE—there Is only one be 
ZARD CAPSULE, Accept no substitute that may om 
said to be ‘“‘just like The GIZZARD CAPSULE, a 
“just as good.”” Look for the name GIZZARD , 
SULE on the package. Made only by the Inventor, 


GEO. H. LEE CO., 249: Lee Bidg., Omaha, Neb 
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Green and Brown—Favorites 





ANTON crepe in a dark green color, 

with beige crepe for facings, was used 
for the model No. 6971. Sheer wool tweed 
or travel crepe (a silk and wool mixture) 
would also be smart. The fronts of the 
waist are double breasted, with wide rev- 
ers that form a narrow collar in the back, 
and the flared skirt is finished with godets 
in the front. Designed for ‘sizes 34, 36, 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 


Printed velvet in brown tones, with a 
lighter shade of crepe for the graceful 
revers and gauntlet cuffs, was chosen for 
design Number 6973. Silk crepe, either 
plain or printed, would be equally as suit- 
able. The skirt is made with deep yoke 
portions that extend in a wide panel over 
the center of the front and to which flare 
sections are joined at the sides and back. 
Designed for sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inches bust measure. 


Number 6983 is an excellent model 
either for school or for one’s best frock. 
As shown here, velveteen was used, but 
light weight woolen or wash cotton mate- 
rials would be equally as attractive. The 
waist blouses slightly above the belt and 
closes at the left side of the front. The 
pattern is cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10, and 
12 years. ; 











Bayer-Tablets 
Aspirin. 


‘ 





prompt relief from 
HEADACHES, SORE 
THROAT, LUMBAGO, 
RHEUMATISM, NEURITIS, 
NEURALGIA, COLDS, 
ACHES and PAINS 


Does not harm 
the heart 


BAYER 


ASPIRIN 


Accept only “‘Bayer’’ package which contains proven directions. Handy 
“Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets. Also bottles of 24 and 100—All druggists. 











FREE/ Hastings New Guide 











Beautify your home grounds 
through planting. Create col- 
orful new beauty and bright- 
ness with flowers, shrubs and 
trees, 


Hastings’ New Nursery An- 
nual will help you make your 
home surroundings distinctive. 
The many pages of photo- 
graphs and planting informa- 
tion will suggest increaséd 
beauty. “It’s Not a Home 
Until It’s Planted.” Mail the 
Coupon Now! 


1930 Fall Catalog 
Filled with accurate descrip- 
tions and photographs of the 
best vegetables and flowers. 
Check below for this valu- 
able catalog. 











H. G. HASTINGS CO. . 
ATLANTA - Seedsmen—Nurserymen GEORGIA 
Gentlemen: Please send me, entirely free, your new 1930 Nursery Annual, by return mail. 


0) Send 1930 Fall Catalog of vegetables and flowers. 

















Order patterns, giving sizes, 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 713 Glenn St. 
+ Scents. For other designs, send for our new 
S Fashions. Price 15 cents. 


S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 





from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Price 


Fall and Winter Book of 
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Ara KNIT 
REG US. PAT. OFF. S$ L | p 


You don’t bere! to bundle 
up like an to keep 
warm this wine 

A ign wolgnt, smart fit- 
ting, Indera Figurft Knit 
Blip gives you all the warmth 
you need, even in the coldest 
weather. 

For Indera is knitted by 8 
Special process that sews 
warmth in and cold out. 

And you can wear it un- 
derneath your nicest frocks. 


Indera is made in a wide 
variety of fest color com- 
binations. 1 wool, wool and 
Tayon, wool and cotton, also 
cotton. Easy to launder with- 
out ironing. 

At your favorite store. For 
women, misses, children, 

Indera Style Fold- 
er No. 202 in color 
sent FREE. Please 
mention dealer's 
name ana address. 


INDERA MILLS CO, 
Winston-Salem, N. C, 
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QUALITY 
BEAUTY SALES 
PRICE 


UST make a demonstration 
with the DIANA Portable 
Guaranteed Phonograph—and you 
are almost gure to make a sale, 
And you 
GET YOUR MONEY ON 
THE SPOT 
The DIANA Portable has a new 
“air column’’ Tone Chamber 
which produces a full, rich tone 
—thrillingly perfect—and never 
fails to captivate ite listeners 
When you represent us, you are 
dealing with the manu- 
facturer and we back 
you 100 per cent. 
Write today for 
sample offer and 
big money-making 
proposition. 
BROWN Dis- 
TRIBUTING CO. 
Dept. 106 
5147 Brown Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Feather Beds 


10 Days Trial - Satisfaction Guaranteed 


o ul 
reductions. Our 
give better eee at ower | wer pri cos. 
feath c 


Ki are the best, guaran’ 
Hy proof, Now else will von tnd ¢ such amazing 


where 

ues in fine quality beds and pillows. 

We Pay the Shipping Charges 
Don't tak rd for either lity or low 
pyicee. ‘Siroply wee heer ober rgain book 
ustrated in eels Select —* ou a 
A will sh pa uo 

se 


fer days 7 your 
ca ome; i yes we not ey ied aoa oe back Yand 
it won't cost penny. We ch Poursprices 
eat al gual. Sere at our ~" 
sample feathersan ticking 
AMERICAN FEATHER & PLLOW CO. 
Dept. 0-5! Nashville. Tean 





‘esses, rompers aprons. 
ZZ, tes ac sun CleanGingham Prin’ 


oe, meres charge waten yar ee 
infacton fear ‘DRESS Soncey een 
1434 N.Wells St.Dpt. 3/7 Chicago,t. 


ZUZS Per 


{WU Ours 


AMAZING INVENTION— New Radi- 

ant Heater. Burns 96% = 

Makes its own gas. No piping, i 

Noinstallation. Gives roomfu 

of clean, healthful oe | heat, 

like eos for 114 cents an hour. 
’ Hotter than gasor electricity, 

the cost. Easy to light ge 

No smoke. No soot or ashes. 

para gman: S| it anywhere. Low 


'30-DAYS? TRIAL 


Liberal Offer. Tr ty | it 30 days 
big) at our expense, Write at once 
for special, entroneesery, low-price 
offer and no-risk trial oppor = 
nity. No obligation. -y 
THE AKRON LAMP CO. 
590 High Street, Akron, Ohio 





my 





Appre TREES 2S 


| nance Red and Yellow Delicious. Cherries, plums, pears, 
nuts, grapes, 8c. Ornamentals, etc, Catalog Free. 
CLEVELAND, TENN. 


TiN Y WURSERY C0., Bex 22 


To Make New Clothes Out of Old 


Freshen With Dye 


By IRIS S. DAVENPORT 


[° THAT faded dress you like so much, 
or those streaked curtains that make 
the room so unattractive, to be cast aside? 
Why not freshen them with dye? 


There was a time when the art of the 
dyer was almost as mysterious as that 
of the magician. It was a rather risky 
business to dye material. The dyestuffs 
of ancient times were very costly and 
only a few colors were available. Only 
the very wealthy could afford to have 
garments dyed. 


Our Colonial ancestors dyed their yarn 
and cloth with dyes made from herbs, 
barks, berries, and often rusty iron water 
was used. The method followed was long 
and laborious and the results were noi al- 
ways certain. Some colors were fast and 
a few were not. 

While the range of colors used by our 
grandmothers was greater than that of the 
ancients, yet it did not provide the choice 
that is offered at the present time. The 
chemist of today, with the aid of modern 
science, has taken the mystery out of 
dyeing, and a wide range of fast colors, 
which may be used alone or ia combina- 
tion to produce almost any desired shade 
or tint, may be obtained. These commer- 
cial dyes sell at an incomparably low 
price. This triumph of science has made 
it possible for any amateur who will care- 
fully follow the directions on the two-by- 
four commercial envelopes or packages to 
have satisfactory results. 


Commercial dyes may be purchased in 
a number of forms: powder, cake, flake, 
and liquid. The first thing to determine 
is the class of dye needed. This will de- 
pend on the material that is to be dyed. 
Specific dyes are usually made for veg- 
etable fibers, that is, cotton, linen, rayon, 
or a combination of these; and for ani- 
mal fibers, that is, silk or wool or a com- 
bination. If it is difficult to tell just 
what fibers were used in making the ma- 
terial, then it is safest to get an “all 
fiber” dye. This class of dye is some- 
times spoken of as a “one-purpose” dye. 


After one has determined the proper 
dye to use the next question to be de- 
cided is the color. Any shade or tint 
may be chosen for white material, but 
colored goods require more consideration. 
However, the color may be removed by 
boiling with a dye remover and then the 
material may be treated as white. It 
is always easier to renew or deepen the 
original color than it is to attempt to 
change the color. For example, one 
should dye a faded green the original 
color or a darker shade of green. Light 
colors may be dyed darker (faded pink 
may be dyed a rose), but dark colors 
cannot be dyed lighter (unless color is 
removed). 

An easy rule to remember when it is 
desirable to dye over another color is: 
“Dyeing is like a sum in addition; the 
original color plus the dye used equals the 
final shade.” That is, red over yellow 
produces orange; blue over red gives pur- 
ple; green over blue makes a blue -green. 
Bright colors may be softened and dull 
colors may be brightened. This infor- 
mation, and more, regarding the combi- 
nation of dyes which will give the stand- 
ards as well as the fashionable colors of 
the season, is furnished with each pack- 
age of dye. 


The material should be weighed in or- 
der to determine the quantity of dye to 
use. All spots and stains should be re- 
moved and if the material is streaked, 
as much of the old color as possible 
should be removed. Follow explicitly the 
directions for the particular dye that is 





being used if you desire the best results. 
As a rule, the method used with one 
commercial dye cannot be followed with 
another. Each company has a particular 
formula for its dyes, which necessitates 
a different way of using them. There 
are, however, certain fundamental rules 
which should be observed in all dyeing. 


Select the proper dye and use the cor- 
rect quantity for the material. Use a 
dye vessel large enough so that the goods 
will not be crowded. Keep goods in mo- 
tion by stirring and turning, so that all 
surfaces are exposed. 


To retain the freshness of pastel-colored 
garments was once a problem, but now the 
daintiest garments may be kept continually 
fresh and new in appearance by tinting. 
This is cold water dyeing, and may be 
used on sheer material that needs to have 
the color renewed or freshened. Un- 
dearwear, light summer dresses, blouses, 
hosiery, may be tinted. Children’s gar- 
ments may be restored to their original 
daintiness by the tint method. Light cur- 
tains may be successfully renovated in 
this way. White material that has been 
yellowed by former washings can be made 
attractive and given a new lease of life 
by being tinted. The tinting fluid is used 
as is bluing. It is quickly, economically, 
and easily done, though it is usually neces- 
sary to repeat it after each laundering, 
as the color is not as fast as when the 
dye is boiled into the material. 


Thus with a very small expenditure 
of money, time, and effort, your wardrobe 
may be rejuvenated, and the color scheme 
of your home may be made more pleasing. 





Training Begins in the 
Home 
By MAUDE E. WALLACE 


OT only must a child learn the 

proper attitude toward his play- 
mates but he must also learn the correct 
attitude toward adults. Children who 
are surrounded by courtesy will absorb a 
little at a time and it will finally be 
given out again. 

It is good sometimes as a family to 
have an evening out together, to share 
some recreation such as a movie, a musi- 
cale, or some entertainment. It makes a 
common basis of enjoyment and pleasure. 
An authority on psychology says that “the 
earlier a child makes its social contact 
and feels itself an integral part of a 
community, the easier does its adjust- 
ment come to the requirements of adult 
life.” The family is the first social group 
of which the child is a member. 


Today thinking parents are beginning 
to realize that however important may 
be the part played by the schools, the 
atmosphere and conditions of the home 
are the strong influences in the develop- 
ment of the child. Especially is this true 
in the early years of life. Fathers aad 
mothers are beginning to understand that 
parenthood is a real vocation and that 
they must have some special education or 
helps in order to meet this need in an 
adequate way. 


Make up your minds what you want 
your children to be; if you yould have 
them live by the Ten Commandments, 
they would better meet them daily. If 
sobriety and frugality and modesty are 
to be their characteristics, they would 
better know them by first hand acquaint- 
ance in their homes. If sincerity and up- 
rightness and honor are to come first in 
their dealings with men, it would be well 


that they meet with them at home from ' 


their infancy. 





Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-O can be used about the home, barn or poultrs 
yard with absolutesafety asitcontains mo deadly 
poisen. K-R-O is wong of Squill, as recom. 
mended by U. S. t. of Agriculture. undes 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansai 

State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 


Bold on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter. 
minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
@ much) $2.00. Direct if s cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield 


“R-O 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 





For chest colds, congestion, 
Tub in vigorously. Relief of- 
ten comes in 24 to 48 hours. 

46 Years Success, At Druggists, 





WEST WHO PRI 
es of radio bargains. New 1931 Screen 
Grid, all-electric, A. C. Sets in beautiful Con- 
soles—also battery operated sets. Write today. 
ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION 
7114 W. LAKE ST. DEPT. 808 cHIcaeo 
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Full set of stylish decorated dishes GIVEN for selling a few 
of my delicious Gum and Mints at 5c a pack. Wonderful 
for everyone. Everybody buys and you make money every day) 
besides receiving dishes. Write me at once for agents’ package, 
and BIG CATALOG of FREE PRESENTS. I TRUST YOU. 
CHARLES DAVID, Station V, Cincinnati, O, Dept. //5/ 





Your Choice Send NO 


Money 


accurate. 
Send oS L. a 
and postage on arriva 
$328 Money back if not alighted. 
BRADLEY, H-420 Newton, MASS. 





— this 
opportunities, qualifications, ete. Write 


tactrestion Bureau, Dep. 2258, St. Levis, Me. 





Polished Georgia Marble 
or Granite, expertly | lettered, special « of- 
fer to first ¢ ineach 
HURRY! Hore gl Momsen Co., Neri 
Bldg., Dept. 1 Atlanta, Georgla 











WATKINS MAN 


No Capital Required to Run 
Grocery Store on Wheels 


Be a Watkins Dealer. Operate 
your own store on wheels. Sup- 
ply demand for World’s Largest 

lling Vanilla, coffee, necessary FREE lisHow 

products, soaps, cleansers, BookTe 

things people want and use every day. 60 year 
reputation and 7200 successful dealers. assure 

our success. Watkins known everywhe re. Ea 

5.00 to $50.00 a week from start. We 
furnish credit. Show you how. Mail coupoo 
for big free book of facts. 


J. R. WATKINS CO., Rural ‘Sales Dept., 
63 West Iowa Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


—— 


Your name 





Address... 





Town 
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64 Inches More 
Cutting Edge 
Means A Better 
Seed Bed 


Cutout disk has 6% inches 





“‘Cutaway”’ 


A 16 inch 
more cutting surface than any 16 inch solid disk. 


That means a better seed bed. Every inch of soil 
ig thoroughly cut up. ‘Trash, lumps, clods are pulver- 


ized finer. And the ground is left smooth and level. 


Cutout disk penetrates easier and 


The “Cutaway” 
That means more — 


deeper than the solid disks. 
done with the same power. In stony soil the ‘‘Cutaw 
Cutout disk works between the stones. Solid disks pave 
a tendency to ride over them, 


That’s why we always recommend the Cutout disk al- 
though it makes no difference to us. We furnish our 
harrows and plows either with solid or cutout disks. 
The price is the same. The quality is the same. Both 
kinds are heat treated and FORGED sharp. Both 
guaranteed for 3 years against breaking or chipping. 


Clip coupon for FREE catalog which shows 22 types 
and 101 sizes of disk harrows and plows. 
eee 
THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY, 

$85 Main St., Higganum, Conn, 


Please send me FREE catalog, prices and book, ‘The 
Goil and Its Tillage.’ 


ACdrOSS .nccccrcceeseesenceesereeereseeessesessssese 


WATER 


and lots of it 
for the ome gat atest 2 
be pum ya 

LENGE rs Self-Oiling Wind- 
mill. The cheapest power 
on earth. Works night and 
day, Winter or Summer. 
Requires oiling but once a 
ear. Timken Roller Bear- 
ings, Ball Bearing Turnta- 
ble. Runs in the lightest 
winds. 

An ideal outfit for fire pro- 
tection.@Also provides water 
under pressure for your bath 
room, sink, etc. Tanks are 
made of the best cypress and 
will last a life-time. 


Challenge Co. 


Batavia, Illinois 
Distributed by 
Georgia Cotton Growers’ 

Coéperative Assn., one 
74 Glenn Bide., Atlanta, Ga. 
FARM WATER SYSTEM FINANCE CoO., 
Monroeville, Ala. 
PINELLAS MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
832-846 Third Street, South, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


GET YOUR ROOFING D 



































SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct 
from the Factory and keep in your own pocket 
the profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 

styles. Galvanized Corrugated, Shingles and As- \ 
phalt Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. 
Write TODAY for Free pamoles and freight paid 
prices, FREE SAMPLES 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P-7 Savannah, Ga. 








SHINGLES & 
BIG WIDE SHEETS- EASY TO NAIL ON “ 





HOTEL 


Metropole 


Walnut St., between Sixth and Seventh 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Modern Equipment, but Old Fashioned Hospitality— 

that’s the Metropole. 

Single rooms with bath, $2.50 to $5.00 a day. 

Double rooms with bath, $4.50 to $7.00 a day. 

PERIN W. SCARBOROUGH, General Manager 

Frank E. Martin and Harold D. Mason, 

Associate Managers 


Bulbs—— Ornamentals Shrubs 


Now is the time to plant. Write for attractive 
free 50-page catalog. Everything for the home 
grounds and orchard, Satisfaction guaranteed. 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES 
The South’s Oldest Nursery 
P. O. Box 910 P AUGUSTA, GA. 





















% Now Possible for Hustlers 
Make easy profits with amazingly low- 
priced pants line. Every pair tailored- 
‘gan tO-Measure, Handy new pocket outfit— 

7 new styles, exclusive fabrics. $1.25 cash 
@ commission each pair. Large swatch 
line free to full time men. Make up to 
y $12.00 daily. Segal, of Ohio, made 


$24.00 one x 

W OUTFIT FREE! 
New, a A pants line pays up to 
$3.00 an hour in spare time. Write 
quick for free outfit and FREE PANTS 


THe geurenine PANTS COMPANY 






Random Bits of Static 


By ETHEL ROGERS ! 
D° YOU believe in astrology? Even 


if you don’t, it is an interesting sub- 
ject and Evangeline Adams makes it fas- 
cinating in her Monday-Wednesday-Fri- 
day 15-minute programs. She was prob- 
ably the best known astrologer in the 
United States even before she began her 
radio appearances, and of course since 
then she is even better known. Her pro- 
gram comes over the CBS network at 
6:30 p. m. on days named above. We're 
going to get her to cast our horoscope 
and find out what the stars have in store 
for us. 
191 
Another CBS program we enjoyed all 
summer was “Something for Everyone” 
each week day morning. Personally we 
were sorry when the change from day- 
light saving time to standard time put 
this program, from 8:00 to 8:30, as it is 
too late for us to hear before we rush 
merrily off to work. But this program of 
music and fun really does contain some- 
thing to suit almost every type person. 
|e || 
A new morning program which we 
do hear—with one ear, usually—is Charles 
Hamp, the Quaker Early Bird, from 7 :30 
to 7:45. He’s good, with his piano mono- 
logs, songs, funny stories. This program 
comes over the NBC chain. 
1979 
Those who operate NBC’s private post 
office in New York are ready to hand the 
paim for fan mail oddity to the person 
who sent a biscuit to Amos ’n’ Andy. The 
biscuit, of the sour-dough variety, was 
unwrapped. A piece of paper bearing the 
words :“Amos 'n’ Andy from Mme. 
Queen’s Sister, N. Y. City,” was attach- 
ed to the biscuit with a carpet tack. 
Another note about Amos ’n’ Andy that 
is timely now is that they will be heard as 
guest stars of the RKO program Friday, 
October 24, at 9:30 p. m. This is par- 
ticularly timely, as on this date their first 
sound picture, “Check and Double Check,” 
will be released throughout the country. 


q id T 
The first long distance dog fight on 











449 Cincinnati. Ohio. 


record occurred on a recent Sunday night, 
when Phillips H. Lord introduced a new 
character to the nation-wide audience of 
Sunday at Seth Parker’s. The new mem- 
ber’s name is “Peeler,” and he’s a mon- 
grel dog. His barking debut on the air 
was so effective, according to a letter 
from a California listener, that a wire- 
haired terrier named Flip nearly wrecked 
the cabinet of a radio set. Lord, who 
plays the role of Seth Parixer, declares 
that the terrier was probably aroused be- 
cause he recognized: Peeler as a “full 
blooded mongrel, with tail of one breed 
and nose of another.” 


199 


No one enjoys a radio that is noisy, 
especially when the noise is avoidable. 
That brings us to a consideration of the 
eighth essential of a good “B” battery. 

8, Silence—When the terminals of the 
“B” battery are connected with a very 
powerful vacuum tube amplifier, minute 
variations of the voltage output can be 
detected. Some Latteries are found to be 
noisier than others. This is, in part, due 
to chemical action and, in part, to me- 
chanical weaknesses. Soldered joints are 
likely to be noisy, especially when we 
consider that, in a 135-volt “B” battery, 
there are actually 90 separate cells con- 
nected in series. With the cylindrical type 
battery, soldered connections are required 
from the zinc to the carbon terminal or 
center electrode of each cell. With 90 
such terminals contributing a possible 
noisy connection, there is always danger 
of noisy “B” batteries. With the flat 
type of cell construction, no intercell con- 
nectors are required, thus eliminating the 
chance of -noisy connections due to poor 
soldering or breakdown of the connecting 








Four vitamins are precious to 
poultry. Unless you know a feed 
contains all four, A, B, D and E, 
you take a chance on loss of egg 
production, flock vigor, body 
weight, health and fertile eggs. 


What more could be at stake? 
“Complete in Vitamins,” is a great 
announcement. 


Start your flocks on 
Pratts now so they can 
store up vitamins 
against the heavy lay- 
ing ahead. The reason 
many layers suffer in 
body weight and vigor 
is simply because they 
lay out their vitamins 
faster than they take 
them in from the feed. 
In fact they would 
quickly die on food 
that lacks vitamins completely. 

Here, in Pratts Buttermilk Lay- 

Mash, are all the vitamins 
A and B hens need to maintain 
heavy egg production, keep up 
body weight and vigor. Abundant 
Sunshine Vitamin D to insure 
pep, vigor, strong bone and shell. 
You don’t have to buy and mix 
cod-liver oil with Pratts. And 
fourth, vitamin E in sufficient 
quantity to eliminate sterile eggs 
that result from a feed deficiency. 


A genuinely wonderful feed pur- 
posely made for the modern high 
production flock. Pratts has always 
contained the finest foods that mar- 
kets provide. Animal and vegetable 


PRATT 





A GREAT NEW IDEA IN POULTRY FEED 
“ComPLETE IN VITAMINS” 


Eges, weight, health, fertility, all’ 
depend on these four precious 
Vitamins guaranteed in Pratts 









Outemil LYING MASH 


© COMPLETE IN VITAMINS @ 






























protein, carbohydrates, fats, in || 
proper balance. In exact uniformity, | 
bag to bag. All the necessary major 
minerals, calcium, phosphorus, 
iodine, salt. 


This latest step merely guaran- 
tees enough of these four vitamins 
that hens can make use of the 
splendid protein, carbohy- 
drate, fat and mineral ingre- 
dients. Yet, with all this extra 
value, Pratts costs no more 
than any other good feed. 


See your Pratt dealer. We will 
be happy tosend youhisname. 


He also supplies a splendid 
new Pratts Broiler 
Mash for either semi- 
confined or battery fat- 
tening. Grows and fat- 
tens them in record 
time. 


The Poultryman’s Vitamin Guide— 


nee 


We think the subject of Vitamins is so 
timely and important to poultrymen that 
we have prepared for you free and post- 
paid a guide to the poultry vitamin story 
in handy chart form, each of the vitamins 
explained as far as science knows, Write 
for your copy to Pratt Food Company, 
124 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Dept. 51 
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WHEN YOU GET A SHOT YOU GET A DUCK with 


You get your Ducks 
with Super-X 


of stringing out. You get your 
ducks when you shoot Super-X! 


For quail, rabbit and all-round 
shooting use the popular-priced, 
hard-hitting WESTERN Xpert 
shells or WESTERN Field shells. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 
Write us for interesting, free, 
descriptive literature. 


The long range and game-getting 
Short Shot String of WESTERN’S 
famous Super-X shells enable you 
to pull down ducks and geese 
that usually get away. 


The Short Shot String feature 
means that the pellets in the 
shot charge travel toward the 
bird in a compact mass instead 


ork 


THE LONG ANGE SHOTGUN SHELL 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 1045 HUNTER AVE., EAST ALTON, ILL. 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 





Super 





' Upon dissolution of my firm, Inman & Howard, eight years ago, I became 


' For those farmers or merchants who wish to hold their cotton and retain 


¥ capital behind me, as follows: 

' To loan 8 cents, basis middling % 
' also weighing, sampling, classing, stapling, insurance, 
+ sion; each month thereafter, 50 cents per bale, including storage, insurance 
/ and interest. 


' called to keep value of cotton always about $5.00 per bale in excess of loan. 


' Would lend 7 cents, basis middling, 7%, and NOT REQUIRE that any margins 
' be put up even in the event of a decline in value. 


| Walnut 4167 





MONEY TO LOAN ON COTTON 


General Sales Manager for the various cotton codperatives. Under the new 


regime I am no longer connected with them. 
their own control of it, I have made arrangements and have more than ample 


Charges for first month would be $1.25 
per bale which covers compress charge for unloading, lining up, storage, 
interest and commis- 


This 8 cents loan is provided cotton is worth above 9 cents basis 


middling % at time of loan. In event of decline in price margin would be 


Or— 


C. B. Howard & Company 


Postal Long Distance Walton Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. 





CORSICANA 


Terracer-Ditcher Grader 


OES its own plowing. Uses teams 
or tractor. Cuts the dirt and 


rolls it, instead of pushing or drag- 
ging. Moves more dirt with less power 


and less labor. One man operates, 
Blade is lowered or raised by levers 
and is instantly reversible without leaving the seat. Polished mold board. Non- 
Write skid disc wheels. Easy, safe, simple in operation. Works 
smooth as a plow. No adjustments, Self aligning seat. 
for Built to last a life time. Endorsed and used by county 
Catalog agents and terracing authorities. Sold on ten-day trial, 
with satisfaction or money back guarantee. 


CORSICANA GRADER & MACHINE CO. » Corsicana, Texas 


SUPER-X 









If youth knew what age would crave 

It would both get and save. 
—Old Proverb. 

| 8 es Boys and Girls:— 

A contest for young artists and 
cartoonists put on by The Progressive 
Farmer about a year ago proved so popt- 
lar that a number of requests have been 
made for another which we are now glad 
to announce. 

You may choose your own subject, 
making it a cartoon, landscape, portrait, 
or whatever you like. Of drawings that 
show equally good technique, design, and 
originality, preference will be shown those 
of actual subjects in your home, on the 
farm, or in your community. No trac- 
ings will be considered. 

Use only black pencil, 
black and gray water 
color. No drawings or 
paintings of any kind in 
colors will be accepted, 
Use only plain white 
unruled paper. 


black ink, or 


For the best piece of 
work submitted before 
December 1, a cash 
prize of $5 will be 
awarded; second best, 
$3; third, $1.50, with at- 
tractive sets of pictures 
to all others deserving 
honorable mention. Ad- 





dress all material to 
Uncle P. F., The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and 


Southern Ruralist. I nearly forgot one 
requirement: Be sure to give your age. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


OUR KNOWLEDGE SHELF.—“I find ‘Fa- 
vorite Songs’ very useful in arranging club 
programs, camps, etc.,”” writes Ernestine Jan- 
don, Monroe County, Miss. “It is just the 
book I have been wanting for a long time.” 


If you would like to have a copy too, the 
price is only § cents. Send your order to your 
nearest office. , 

II 

SALLY AND SANDY.—Sandy is sitting in 
the living room getting his Sunday school 
lesson: “I’m going to take to readin’ the Bible 
more. I’d been hearing about that ‘spare the 
rod, spoil the child’ stuff all my life but I 
never heard a thing about ‘Fathers, provoke 
not your children to wrath’ till I was getting 
my Sunday school lesson the other night.” 


qr 


THE WORLD OF PLANTS.—On these 
bright, peppy October days when all the world 
is turning to reds and golds and browns, 
and the bright red of the leaflets of the Vir- 
ginia creeper or woodbine is adding its hue to 
the color effect of all the other plants, I want 
to tell you the family to which it belongs. 
This Virginia creeper, you know, is the plant 
that is sometimes mistaken for poison ivy but 
which can easily be distinguished by its five 
leaflets while poisen ivy or poise eak has 
but three. Well, this pretty vine belongs to 
the same family that all our grapes do, the 
Vitaceae, or Vine Family. Plants have curi- 
ous relations sometimes just as people do. 


Sometime when he isn’t too busy, ask the 
teacher of vocational agriculture in your 
school to tell you why it was that for so 
many years all grapes that were brought from 
Europe to this country failed and how the 
trouble was finally overcome. 


Sincerely yours, 


Lone Scouts Say— 


Bb Bice Scouting works fine with 4-H 
club work and fills a great gap for 
any farm boy,” says Ernest L. Gambell, 
Pinson, Tenn. “Lone Scouts should be 
more active in advancing the county-wide 
tribe system,” he reminds his brother 
scouts. And let us begin in our home 
counties. The scouts of my county are 
now working out plans for one.” 


Lambert Kelley, who was elected chief, 














—By Theodore Tindell, Binfleld, Tenn. 





The Young Folks 


reports that the Lone Scouts of Piggott, 
Arkansas, have organized the Elk Tribe, 
with six members, The tribe meets at the 
homes of the various scouts the second 
and the fourth Tuesdays of each month. 

Milburn Lane, Greenfield, Tennessee, 
makes the very timely suggestion that 
scouts in the area most seriously damaged 
by drouth, plant a tree for every one 
killed by the drouth, with the goal fifty 
or more trees planted or replanted before 
next spring. 

Another real conservationist is Harvey 
E. Smith, Bauxite, Ark., who reminds 
us that with the hunting season very near, 
“every one of us should be on the alert 
to protect and care for the already limited 
supply of bird and animal life.” Be real 
sportsmen, not game hogs, is his plea. 


Asks Quay Yarbrough, 
GC, LSC, Vardaman, 
Miss., reminiscing over 
early PF Tribe days: 
“Who doesn’t love to 
turn back the pages of 
time and once more 
taste the joys of the 
good old days?” 

“I have found corre- 
spondence one of the 
most interesting phases 
of Lone Scout work,” 
writes William Wood- 
ward, GC, Blackstock, 
S. C. “I have about 
eight or nine regular 
ones. Here are some 
of them: E. L. Gambell, Theodore Tin- 
dell, Dewayne Kreager, Jack Carter, Jim 
Thomas, Harold Preece, Harold Wallace, 
Warren S. Sanders, and Howard McKen- 
zie. I think all of those fellows are fine 
scouts.” 





If you, too, would like to be a scout and 
benefit from all that the Boy Scout pro- 
gram has to offer, write to The Progres- 
sive Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts at 
your nearest office for an application 
blank and further information. 


Evening on the Farm 


By LEAH ELLEN WILBURN 
Washington County, Miss. 


OWS in the stall, and sheep in the field; 
Clouds in the west, deep crimson and 
gold; 

A heron’s far flight to a roost somewhere; 

The twitter of kildees keen in the air; 

The noise of a wagon that jolts through the 
gloam 

On the last load home. 


Willie Willis Says 
By ROBERT QUILLEN 





“That hair grower of Papa's ain't no 
good. I’ve been usin’ it for two weeks 
an’ ain’t a no sign of a mustache yet.” 

“It’s easy to get history questions like 
the third. It said to make a sentence 
using Bunker Hill, an’ all you gotta do ts 
say ‘Bunker Hill was one of our great 


+” 


men. 
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Now isthe timeto buy Fence, Stee! Posts, Gates, Barb 
Wire, Pai: Roofing -- direct 7 ll our big mills, 
Prices lowest in years. All Steel Wire 

} ae 1] 92/100 per cent Pure ine Galvan- 


= PAY FREIGHT. 
Service. Don’t delay—write 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 


$2 Quilt Patches $1 


Anniversary Sale Special 


4 Ib. Bundle carefully selected large cuts 1930- 
31 patterns, guaranteed fast colors. Broad- 
cloths, Ginghams, Percales, plains and fancy, 
$1. Check or money order. We guarantee 
every package satisfactory or money refunded. | 
RACY CO., Dept. 933, ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


SELL PANTS 


NEW LINE PAYS UP TO 
MEN—Easy to sell Tru-Fit Pants $12 
to wearer. Newest styles, fabrics and 
lowest prices. Tremendous demand. a 
Nee pee very i" acrenae, We deliver 
and collect. rience ey a 
Your own pants : Free. me Sor Free Da 
N Sample outfit—a mon 

4 yae- Fit PANTS { COMPANY 
0-1 Nashville, Tens. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


KENTUCKY BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. 0. D. 


Also 3 and 6-weeks old 
chicks. One dollar 
down places order— 
chicks delivered any time. Pay pasmen balance 
when the chicks arrive. All pure-bred stock 

WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 
Accredited stock; big money makers. Write set omg 


| Kentucky Hatchery 352 W: 4th Lexington, } Ky. 




























from 200 egg cockerels. Blood Tested. 100% live de- 
livery, prepaid, PRICES PER 100 CHICKS 








Catalog Free Utility | Egg Bred Quality Master Bred 
Strain Strain; Strain 
Leghorns .. 10 13.00 $17.00 | 
Anconas 11. 4.00 17.00 
Barred Rocks : 14.00 19.00 | 
Wh. Rocks, Reds..... 12.00 15.00 19.00 
Bf. Orpingtons aces 12.00 15.00 19.00 
Wyandottes............ 12.00 16.00 19.00 
Light oy? oosece 16. pe 18.00 24.00 


Per 100: Assorted $8. Large Assorted $10.00. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS: Box |0| BRENHAM, TEX. 


INDIVIDUAL PERCHES FOR POULTRY 





Space hens at night for more eggs; Healthier flocks; 
Low mortality. Easy to build. Free circular. 


M. E. MURPHY TALMO, GA. 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 
C.O.D. as low as $7.50 per hundred 
Catalog Free 
DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. | 


____PUREBRED POULTRY __ 


HENS “AND MALES aT 

White | Leghorn Bikhéain prices 
Thousands of laying pullets. Also hatching eggs, etc. 
Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 80 
years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Records to 320 eggs. 
atalog and special price bulletin free. I ship C.0.D. 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mieh, 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK _ 














The average 
production of all 


3 Holsteins|_ 


on yearly test, 1928-29, 
is 578 pounds fat in 
17,049 pounds of milk. 
Holsteins lead all breeds 
in milk and butterfat. 









Write for 

“Holsteins The Extension Service 

for Profit”? HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 

Room T-602 230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 














| health and condition. 


Lighting for Eggs 
By R. J. RICHARDSON 


GG production can be increased as 
much as 50 per cent or even more 
through the use of artificial lights. The 
time to use lights is from the last of Sep- 
tember or first of October to the middle 
or last of March. Of course the electric 
light is the most satisfactory and most 
convenient for the poultryman but other 
forms of lights are practical where elec- 
tric current is not available. 


Whatever form of light is used it must 
be so placed that it will illuminate the 
roost poles and feed hoppers. Through 
experimental data we find that the 40- 
watt unit of electric light with a 16-inch 
reflector, hung 6 feet from the center of 
the floor reaches all desired sections of a 
10 x 20 house. If the sections of the 
house are longer, here is a rule by which 
the number of lighting units necessary 
may be calculated :— 

Divide the number of square feet of floor 
space by 200. The nearest whole number ob- 
tained by dividing will be the number of re- | 
quired units. For instance, a section 15x50 | 
has 750 square feet of floor space. This di- 
vided by 200 gives 3.75. The nearest whole 
number is 4, so four lights will be the re- 
quired number for lighting this space. When 
more than one light is used each light should 
be placed 10 feet away from the other. This 





will give a uniform oval light on the floor. 
If lights are farther apart the lighted space 
will be in the form of a chain or figure eight, 


which will reduce the feeding area and there- 
by decrease the efficiency of the lights. The 
lights must also be bright enough for the 
chickens to see the feed readily so as not to 
reduce their activity of eating. 

Using lights to increase production 
is purely a feeding problem and the 
poultryman must understand how to feed 
under lights and keep the hens in good 
The two most com- 
mon methods of using lights are the morn- 
ing lights and the evening lunch. Both are 
very popular, the latter requiring a little 
more equipment and work on the poul- 
tryman’s part. In the evening lunch sys- 
tem the hens are allowed to retire and rise 
at the natural time of day. The lights are 
turned on at 9 o’clock for a half hour 
and hens are given a heavy feeding of 
scratch grain. The light they feed by | 
when dimmed will encourage the hens to 
go back up on the roost and then the light 
or lights may be extinguished. This 
method allows the hens to feed without 
much loss of sleep. 

THE EVENING LUNCH SYSTEM 

1. At daylight give 3 pounds of scratch 
grain to each 100 hens. This grain should | 
be scattered in the litter. | 

2. At noon give a wet crumbly mash | 
mixed with either water or milk. Milk | 
is preferable when obtainable. This mash 
should not be sloppy, but dry and as 
flakey as possible, and still be wet. Hens | 
should be given only what they will clean | 
up in 15 minutes. 

3. At 4 p. m. feed 4 pounds of scratch 
feed to each 100 hens. This grain should 


be scattered in the litter. 


4. Scatter 7 or 8 pounds of scratch 


| grain in the litter to each 100 hens soon 
after they go to roost. 
there when lights are turned on. 
matic light switches can be purchased that 


It will then be 
Auto- 
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YW HEN you buy a plow or a plow 

part look for the Lynchburg 
Trade-Mark. It’s just a letter ‘“‘L’’ ina 
triangle but it-means a lot: Light Draft 
..-proper Suction...smooth Running... 
less Strain on you and the team...a 
point that keeps keen...a well-turned 
Moldboard... Years of Better Plowing... 
less Repairs. 


> D> 


L_yochbure long-wearing parts are 
made to fit other standard makes 
of walking plows. They bear the 
Lynchburg Trade-Mark. You can 
make your plow a better one and low- i 
er your plowing costs by using Lynch- i 
burg long-wearing parts. There’s a £ 
dealer near you. | 








Lynchburg Plow 
Works 


Lynchburg, Virginia 


LYNCHBURG 
Chilled Plows 








| 

' 

° will turn lights on and off at any time. | 
Climb Down Our Ladder 5. It is a good plan to mark several 






























































(| 4 BONE ( hens and weigh them occasionally. ke 
case they are losing weight increase the | 
quantity of grain being fed. When hens 

: start to lose weight production will drop. 

3 6. In addition to the above feeding 
practice, dry laying mash should be kept 

4 before the hens at all times in self-feeding 
hoppers. Water and oyster shell must be | 
hie available at all times. Hens should also | 

] receive some green feed each day. 

| || 6 MEAL THE MORNING LIGHTS SYSTEM 
M With morning lights the same general 


(Copyri~ht by Public Ledger) 

Turn the Bone into Meal by climbing 
down a rung at a time, changing one let- | 
ter only in each step without transposing. 
An answer will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 





feeding practice may be used. 


grain per day to 100 hens. 
















NOW is the time to place your order for 
SUMMEROUR'S 


fas An HALF HALF AND HALF 
OTTO COTTON SEED 


produce “The west weadertal  coeton, the wall has ever 
known.”” rite for booklet and pr. it to 
Fe tet the i 3B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
cigesedie epee g? {Successors to H. H. Summerour. the originator 
Summerour’s Half and Half of Half and Half Cotton} 
Cotton Seed bredin Georgia Box 18 Norcross, GEORGIA 





















1. Feed from 12 to 16 pounds of scratch 





(Concluded on page 37) 


° Extra large pieces. Desirable colors. Giant 2% Ib. roll 
2. The early morning feed should be only 69¢, plus postage. Pay the Postman. Order an many 
as you nee 


LEVON-DEAN COMPANY, 












WRIST WATCH G 


rape Gum, Gumiets, Candy 
Saas 


pany Tah ff ay 
Bias. David, Sta. V, Cincinnati, 0., Dept. | 


FREE premiums, Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


QUILT PIECES | 


VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 














Alabama, and Florida. 
editions as per list below. 


This is our GHORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


Count as one word esch initial, abbreviation, and whole number. 
It will pay Many advertisers to use other including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 


















































Alabama 


For Sale.—65 acre orange, pecan, 
use; 12 miles Mobile; paved highway. 
44, Mobile. Ala. 


truck farm; good 
Pearson, Box 


man Potato Co., Quitman, 





Strawberries 
Missi y Strawberry plants, state tnagocted, ready 
Write f ices. J. W. 





CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS 
Our specialty. Easy terms. Write for book- 


lets, lists, etc. 
HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
Box 2554 Birmingham, Ala. Phone 7-4141 
For Sale.—Small red land farm, also fine dairy farm 


mear Mobile. Terms reasonable. Yeend Bros, Realty 
Co., Mobile, Ala. 








Florida 


Has 54 inches annual rainfall, seasonably distributed. 
20 acres. with 5 acres full bearing grove; 7 acres finest 
of trucking land, cultivated; 5 room bungalow and out- 
buildings; 13 miles of Tampa; $3,850. Send today for 
fall list of groves and farms. Tampa-West Coast Realty 
Co., Tampa, Fla. 





Texas 


Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good 
farm land ra the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 
from $11 to $21 per acre. 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located 
in Terry. Gaines. and Yoakum counties; good towns, 

For illustrated folder 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bidg., 
Lubbock, Texas. 








Plants 





NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
arges unless the acvertYser quotes a ‘“‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Bulbs 


Hyacinths.—White Roman and double pink and blue; 
dozen 60c. Mrs. Claude Alston, Pine Hill, Ala. 








for shipment November or prices. 
Skinner, Jr., Castleberry, Ala. 





Missionary and Improved Klondyke Strawberry plants, 
$2.50 per thousan.d. Money order or cashier’s check. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. C. A. Cox, Westville, Okla 


Nursery Stock 

Fruit. Trees.—Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cher- 
ries, Grapes. Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, 
Cleveland, Tenn. 

Now is a profitable time to plant Fruit Trees. Write 
ua@ for catalog. thern Nursery & Landscape Co., 
Winchester, Tenn, 

Prices choice Pecan and Satsuma trees greatly re- 
duced. You can afford to plant. Write Harlan Farms 
Nursery, Inc., Lockhart, Ala. 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. = 
cord Nurseries, Dept, 25, Concord, Ga. 

Big easy money in Papershell Pecan trees. Bass trees 
bear early, make big ylel Planting guide and cata- 
log free. Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 

PLANT TUNG OIL 
: MAKE MORE MONEY 

Vigorous 1-year old nursery stock grown 

from multiple cluster type seed; the best 

trees you can get. Ready for shipment in 

December. Supply limited. Act at once so 

you will be supplied. Write today. Tell us 

how many acres you can plant and we will 
send you price details. Do not delay. 
SOUTHERN CHINAWOOD OIL CO. 


oss Point, Miss. 

















Our catalog telling about new and better fruits for 
South is now being mailed. Tells startling ways of 
setting pecan trees. Fitzgerald’s Nursery, Stephen- 
ville, Texas. 

We sell on the credit plan. Best varieties. Apple, 
Peach trees low as 5c; Grapevines 3c: Shrubs 10c; 
Evergreens 25c. Seeds, bulbs, etc. Benton County 
Nursery, Box 509. Rogers. Ark. 








Cabbage—Collards—Onions 
Cabbage plants: $1.25 thousand, prepaid. 
eastern Plant Farm, Barley, : va 
Real frostproof Cabbage plants ri ready. $1 thousand; 





South- 














500, 65c. True Plant Co., Florala, Ala. 
C.o.d. reliable Cabbage plants; leading _ varieties. 
500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 


plants. Cabbage and Collards: 500, 
Reliable Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 


Reliable c.o.d. 
60c: 1,000, $1. e Plant Fa 


Notice!—Don’t buy plants until Ae) get_our special 











free offer. Write today. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, 
Georgia. : a =e 

Frostproof winter heading Cabbage and Collards: 
00, $1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. W. H. Branan, 
Gordon, Ga. 





heading Cabbage and _ Collards: 


Frostproof winter 
postpaid. Lewiston Plant Farm, 


500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 
Lewiston, ‘Ga. 


Charleston and Jersey Cabbage, Collard plants: $1.15, 








Peach and Apple Trees, 5c and Up.—Yellow and 
Blood Red Delicious. Grapevines 3c. Plums, 
cherries, nuts, berries, pecans, ornamentals 
log. ‘Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, 
Tennessee. 

Peich and Apple Trees for the Southern planter. 
200,000 Peach trees, 225,000 Apple trees; all leading 
commercial varieties grown on the Mason and Dixon 
Line. Hardy, true to name and free from disease. 
Catalog free. Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, Box Y, 
Princess Anne, Md. 


Paragon Chestnut Trees. —Tears at from 3 to 5 years, 








annual and profuse bearer. Nuts are delicious, some 
measuring 4% inches in circumference. Trees grow 
low and spreading. Orders filled as received, supply 


limited at present. Two year old trees $2, Viewpoint 


Farm Chestnut _Nursery, Bremen, Ga, 


Seeds 


varieties Cabbage seed, 








$1 pound. Ber 
w illiams, 


Leading 
muda Onion seeds, $3; postpaid. W. W. 





1,000; delivered. 10,000, 75c; collect. W. 0. Waldrip, Quitman, Ga. 

Flowery Branch, Ga. Buchanan’s Abruzzi Rye. bushel $2; Rosen $1.05; 
Cabbage and Collard plants: ready now. Prepaid: Southern $1. Turf Oats $1.10; Fulghum 90c; Appler 

500, 90c: 1,000, $1.40. Collect: 1,000, $1. Schroer 85c; Red 75c. Catalogue free.’ Buchanan’s, Memphis, 

Plant Farms. Valdosta, Ga. Tennessee. 





Cabbage Plants.—Leading varieties ready now. 1,000, 
$1; 500, 75c. Fine plants and prompt shipment guar- 
anteed. Mitchell Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Extra fine Cabbage, Onions. Prompt shipment, Post- 
aid: 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Expressed: 1,000, 
1.10; 5,000, $4.50. Oakdale Farm, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

+ Jersey and Charleston Cabbage plants, ,.postpaid: 250, 

50c: 500, 75c. Extra large: 500, $1; postpaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. R. O. Parks, Pisgah, C, 











Austrian Winter Peas 





Closing out Austrian Peas, $6.25 hundred. Low 
freight. Vetch $9.75, Booklet. Lamberts, Darlington, 
Alabama. 

Beans 


We manufacture the best Bean Harvester in the 
world. Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. C. 





Large, well rooted, frostproof Cabbage now ready. 
-50 











Postpaid: 500, $1: .. Expressed: dollar 
thousand, any quantity, Farmers Exchange, Pavo, Ga. 
Frostproof Cabbage and Collard plants, postpaid: 


Express f.o.b., $1 per thousand. 


500, $1.10; 1,000, $2. 
shipment. Tifton Plant Co., 


Nice plants, prompt 
» Tifton, Ga. 

Millions frostproof Cabbage plants, leading varieties; 
immediate shipments. 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; shipped 
collect. Safe arrival and satisfaction assured. Averitte 
Farms, Omega, Ga. 

Early Flat Dutch Cabbage plants ready now. Strong 
plants, quick shipment. 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; post- 
ald. 5,000, $5; not prepaid. Bonnie Plant Farm, 
Jnion Springs, Ala. 


Cabbage and Collard plants; 











all leading varieties. 


Prompt shipments. Postpaid: 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2. 
Expressed, $1 per 1,000, any quantity. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. P. D. Fulwood Tifton. Ga. 





Cabbage plants now ready. Five varieties (all winter 
heading cabbage). Postpaid: 500 for $1; 1,000, $1.75. 
Express collect: $1 per 1.000. Order early. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Davis Plant Company, Tifton, Ga. 





Frostproof Cabbage, Wakefields, Flat Dutch, All 
Head, Copenhagen; Collard: Bermuda Onion_plants. 
Postpaid: 200, 60c; 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50, Express: 


: 5,000, $3.75. Interstate Plant Co., Luce- 
88. 





Millions Jersey, Charleston Wakefields and Fiat 
Dutch Cabbage plants. 500, 75c; 1.000, $1.10; 3,000 
up at 75c per 1,000. First class plints, full count, 
prompt shipments guaranteed. American Plant Co., 
Alma, Ga. 





leading varieties: $1.25 
thousand, mailed; 75c thousand. expressed. Klondyke 
Strawberry plants, inspecte’. certified: $2.25 thousand, 
mailed: $1.50 thousand, expressed. We ship promptly. 
Gainesville Plant Farm. Gainesville, Ga. 


Now Ready for Fall and Winter.—Frostproof Cabbage 
plants, Georgia Cabbage-Collard plants; Greater Balti- 
more, Sens, Matchless Tomato plants. Price: 500 for 
$1: 1.000 for $1.50; shipped c.o.d. For plants and 

Sand Moun- 


Cabbage plants, frostproof, 





postage send no money, pay the postman. 
tain Plant Co., Mentone. Ala. 


Clover 


Time to sow now. Free photographs, 
Address Originators Early Southern Burr Clover, 
Hill, 8..C 


information. 
Rock 





Cotton 


Heavy Fruiter.—Three bales an acre; earliest cotton; 
40 bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint; wonderful cot 
ton. Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed &., 
Lavonia, Ga. 





ARE YOU WANTING 
HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED. 


See our ad, page 35 this paper 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
Norcross, Ga. 





all varieties. Large or small lots. 
H 


Oats 


Seed Oats, Rye, Wheat, Vetch, Winter Peas, 


Write for petens. 
M. Franklin & Company, Tennille, Ga. 





Hastings 100 Bushel, Fulghum and Coker’s Cold 
Proof Oats: each variety $1 per bushel. Marrett’s 
40 to 1 Wheat, $2. All grown from seed direct from 
originators. Carefully recleaned. R. W. Stembridge, 
Milledgeville, Ga. 


if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


Austrian Winter Peas, Monantha Vetch, Crimson 
Clover, Bur Clover, Abruzzi Rye, Fulghum Oats, win- 
ter lawn grase and all garden seed. V. R. Bush, 
Albany Ga. 








Hairy Vetch, lle pound, bags 220 pounds; smaller 
lots 12c. Austrian Peas, $7 hundred pounds. Abruzzi 
Rye and _ Beardless Barley, $2 bushel, 24% bushel bags. 
Athens Seed Co., Athens, Ga, 








Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


Baby chicks ready now. Strong, 
Woodlawn Hatcheries, Atlanta, Ga. 

Hi-Quality chicks from Alabama accredited flocks. 
Reasonable prices. Garner’s Hatchery, Phil Campbell, 
Alabama. ee 

Write for reduced prices on ‘Quality First’’ chicks. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. McKenzie Poultry Association, 
McKenzie, Ala, 


vigorous stock. 











BETTER CHICKS BIGGER PROFITS 
THEY LIVE — THEY GROW 
THEY LAY — THEY PAY 


BLOOD TESTED 
STATE ACCREDITED 
CERTIFIED — GUARANTEED 


Order now for November and December delivery. 
Fine chicks, send prepaid, 100% alive delivery, at 
these low prices: 100 00 
Rhode Island Reds ...... ++++-$6.00 $11.00 7. 00 
Barred Plymouth Rocks ...... 6.25 12. 4 8.00 
Wyancottes, Orps., Giants .... 6.50 13.00 ..... 
Heavy breeds assorted ....... - 5.3 3.75 
White Leghorns Jexeesseveses 

MUSCLE SHOALS H ATCHERY 
State Hatchery No. 3 Florence, Ala. 





saving on fall chicks ordered now. 


A substantial 
Hamilton's Electric 


Write for our prices and terms. 
Hatchery, Grove Hill, Ala. 





Write now for 


Pullets, breeding stock, fall chicks. 
Riverside Hatch- 


reduced prices and special free offer. 
ery, Route 4B, , Knoxville, Tenn, 


Chicks 6¢ Up.—Big, healthy, quick maturing mon- 
ey makers. Purebred. Two weeks guarantee to live. 
Leading varieties. Free catalog. Booth Farms, 
525, Clinton. Mo. 


BABY CHICKS FROM BLOOD TESTED 
FLOCKS 


25 50 100 

Rhode Island Reds ........ $3.00 $5.50 $11.00 
Barred Rocks, Buff Orping- 

tons, White Wyandottes.. 3.25 6.00 12.00 
White Leghorns ............ 2.75 5.25 10.00 
BRIDE BORVION os sacescncicas 2.50 5.00 9.50 
re Live delivery guaranteed. Order 

from this ad. Prompt shipment. 

FLORENCE HATCHERY, Florence, Ala. 


Baby chicks for immediate delivery. 
and Single Comb Reds: 00. White and Buff 
Leghorns: $9.50, 100. Heavy mixed 9c; assorted 7c. 
Discount on large orders, Postage paid and live arrival 
gesrentees, Davis Poultry Farm, Rt, 12, Ramsey, 
ndiana, 











Barred Rocks 





Get higher prices for your poultry and eggs by stand- 
ardizing on famous Blue Ribbon chicks, These splen- 
did chicks are preferred by Southern poultry raisers 
because they are easy to raise, unusually fast growers 
and are real money makers. Write today for special 
prices. Blue Ribbon Hatchery, Atlanta, Ga, 


Mother Bush’s Baby Chicks.—Prompt shipments fall 
delivery; hatches each week; we ship our sturdy egg- 
bred quality chicks that live to over 25,000 Mother 
Bush customers; write for special prices; book crders 
early. Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Minor- 
cas, Leghorns, heavy assorted. Prepaid, delivery guar- 
anteed. Bushs’ Poultry Farms, Clinton, Mo. 


RAMSEY’S ATMORE HATCHERY, At- 
more, Ala.—Blood tested chicks, all from 
year old certified hens. Will allow 20% dis- 
count on all orders sent in 3 weeks in ad- 
vance of shipping date. Write today. 








Edition— Cireulation— | States Regular Classified— Display Classified— 
Georgia-Alabama..... 225.000 Ga., Ala., and da 13c a word $13.00 x per inch 
State plalaly Carolinas-Virginias. .. 250,000 N. C., 8. C., Va., Weet Va l5c a word $14 00 pond inch 
what editiens you Kentucky Valley.... yon ate Oe, O Tena. 3 a word $13.00 per inch 
with te wee. Tennessee Tena. a word $7.50 hb 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER |; “™™ ss $o| Toexas............... 175,000 Texas and So. Okla........ 10c a word $10.00 per fi DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
Mail your ad with remittance 15 days ALL FIVE EDITIONS 1,000,000 Whole ecccccecceres 55e a word $50.00 per inch Your ed est in larger ¢ fe mere dis- 
in advance of publication date. Additional timetive and attractive. TONote rates per 
ions same rate. Write plainly. Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. inch tn table. ; 
Farms for Sale or Rent Onions Miscellaneous Seeds Livestock 
Bermuda Onion plants now ready. $1, 1,000. Quit- Hardy Alfalfa seed! 90% pure, $7.40; Sweet Clover, 7. 
Ga. 95% pure, $3.50. Both 60 pound bushel. Return seed Berkshires 


Tendle Mills, oy sae Tenn.—Registered Berk- 


shires, best breed 





Guinea Hogs 
Big bone Guinea hogs. BR. D. Sandlin, Winfield 
Alabama. 





Hampshires 


Selling Hampshire boars and sows. 
Girard. Canton, Illinois. 


Address Lloyd 





Poland-Chinas 


Boars, kin champion ton litter five thousand pounds. 
Cc. C. Andrews, Ozark, Ala. 





Ayrshires 


Avechive cattle for sale. Address Frank Walz, 
ns. 


Hays 





Herefords 


Registered Herefords. polled. Lamberts, Darlington, 
Alabama. 





Jerseys 


Henderson Bros., breeders of . + Jersey cattle 
and Duroc hogs, Fountain Inn, Cc. 





Two fine registered Jerseys; freshen soon. Several 
high producing grades. Martindale Farms, Gordo, Ala. 





Three registered Jersey bull calves; four, nine and 
twenty months; $30, $50, $70. Excellent condition. 
Oxford, Noble, Hood’s Sophie breeding. Papers fur- 


nished. Hiestand Dairy, Fairhope, Ala. 
Registered Jersey bull calves, ages one to fifteen 
months, $25 and up. In order to encourage use of 
purebred Jersey bulls by Alabama farmers, these bulls 
are being sold to responsible parties on very reason- 
able terms. 10% discount on all bull calves sold dur- 
ing October. Up to November 15 will take your cotton 
at 12c on middling basis, delivered to nearest bonded 
warehouse, or will accept your grade beef or dairy cattle, 
or your corn at market price in exchange for these bulls, 
Write for detailed list, with prices and pedigrees. 
4 G. Rankin, Manager: The Jemison Farms, Gallicn, 
labama. 











For Bole. —Percheron colts. Press Whitman, Gunters- 
la. 


ville, 





Rabbits 


Let us start you in rabbits. Nothing but the best. 


Patterson Farm, Fitzgerald, Ga. 
Raise Chinchilla Rabbits for food and 
Licensed 


logue upon request. registrar. 
Farm, Vicksburg. Miss. 


Two or More Breeds 


Guernsey cattle, Hampshire hogs; registered. 





fur. Cata- 
Sarata Fur 





Young 





bulls and Hampshire pigs. Gayoso Farm, Horn Lake, 
Mississippi. as 
Dogs 
Rat_ Terriers, Fox Terriers. Lists 10c. Pete Slater, 
Box P. Pana, Tl 





Registered gray Police pups, $6-$10, David Schmidt, 
Glencoe, Minnesota. 


English Shepherd, Collies and Rat Terrier puppies. 
Address Chestnut Farm, Chanute, Kansas. 


Male Pointer, 1 year old, working nice; pecestere none 
B. H 











better; $25. . H. Falkner, Vernon, 

High class English Setters; various ages, "aoined and 
ee “a Trials arranged. Howard, Greens- 
boro. Ga. 





two months old; 


Purebred Beagle hound puppies, 
Lee, Rt. 2 


two males, three females; $6 each. F. P. 
Roanoke. Ala. 


All kinds hunting hounds on trial. 





Write for_prices. 








Blueticks, Blacktans, bones and Walkers, Ramsey 
Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 

Scotch agg J pups; farm raised; beautiful, intelli- 
gent; female $10; males $15. Wm. T. McLaughlin, 
filewtld Plantation Sawyersville, 

h Foxhound: Rabbithounds, Bilueticks, 





Guaranteed More Profitable.—Lindstrom accredited 
chicks. t just doesn’t pay to take a risk when you 
can buy Lindstrom chicks with a guarantee of higher 
profit than you can make on cheaper chicks, You can’t 
lose. If our chicks make less profit, we make good 
to you as agreed in ow catalog. Prices per 100: Reds, 
Barred Rocks, $11: White Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
tons, White and Butt” Rocks, $12; White Orpingtons, 
White Minoreas, Silver Laced Wyandottes, $13; White, 
Brown Leghorns, $9; Buff Leghorns, Anconas, $10: 
heavy mixed, $10; light mixed, $7. Big discount on 
large quantities. 100% live delivery, strong, healtl 7 
chicks guaranteed everywhere. We ship c.o.d $1 per 
100 books order. Order from ad_ or write for free 
catalog. Lindstrom Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Box 
101-A, Clinton, Mo. 


Plymouth Rocks 


: Barred Rock cockerels (Holterman strain), 
$1.5 8. H Falkner, Vernon, 

er Plymouth Rock Cockerels.—Big husky fellows 
of correct type and color, from blood tested hens with 
trapnest records up to 284 eggs. Sired by pedigr 
males whose dams trapped to 264 eggs. Light or dark. 














Mature. Satisfaction guaranteed, $3.50-$5 each. Dr. 
J. H. Bogle, Collinsville, Ala. 
Ducks 
White Indian Runner ducks, $2 each. B. W. Wil- 
liams, Kendrick, Miss. 
Canaries 
Canary singers, $4. Tack. Chapelhill, N. C. 





Rye 
Abruzzi Rye, $1.75 bushel; Tall Growing, $1.60 bush- 
el. H. McIntosh, Hayesvilie, N. C. 


Two or More Breeds 


White Wasnte cockerels, $3; White Leghorn cock- 
erels, $2, W. Williams, Kendrick, Miss, 


Cc 
Recbones, Biacktans. Cash fur catchers. Dog supplies. 
Sporting goods. Big catalogue. Kaskaskia, Incorporat- 
ed, E-86, Herrick, Illinois. 








Miscellaneous 


The ads on this page in large letters and surrounded 
by white space are ‘Display Classified” ads. Aren't 
they attractive? Large producers will profit by “sing 
this kind of classified advertising. 





Given!—If your pertotion to The Progressive Farm- 
er-Southern Ruralist is about to expire, us 
order for a three-year eueutatios at $1 and we will 
send you, free and postage paid, an sttractive bincer 
large enough to hold a complete year’s file of this 
publication. Your subscription to The Pro ve 
Farmer-Southern Ruralist is valuable to you. a... 
the best use of it by filing each issue. Send yi a? 
der and remittange today. If you are already ‘pald in 
advance, your subscription will be extended in taking 
advantage of this offer. The Progressive Farmer 
Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 


Collections 











Accounts, Notes, Mortgages collected everywhere. Ne 
charges unless collected. May’s Collection Agency 
Somerset, Ky. 

Furs 


We 
Let us tan and make up yous, + ay E 








model, clean and dye old furs, 
Virginia. 
Honey 
Good Comb Honey: 5 5 poune any seventy-five cents: 
delivered. E. F. Enigma, Ga. 
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Classified Ads 


Honey 


New crop pure table Honey: six 5-pound cans $2.95; 
six 10-pound cans $5.50; two 5-gallon cans $9.95. Gulf 
Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 








Hosiery 


Special sale Ladies’ Silk and. Rayon Hose, assorted 
colors, imperfect, 12 pairs $1.25; postpaid. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Economy Hosiery Company, Asheboro, 
North Carolina. 

Men’s Rayon Plaited Mercerized Hose, fancy styles 
and colors, $1.65 per dozen, prenaid, Save by buying 
from manufacturer. Hosiery Finishing Company, Lynn, 
North Carolina, 


Special.—Ladies’ Rayon Hose, twelve pairs $1.75; 
postpaid. Slightly imperfect but extra good quality. 
25¢ gets sample pair. Assorted colors. Send for bargain 
list. ae? socks also. Lewis Sales Company, Ashe- 
boro, N. C. 











Binders 


Save Your Papers.—In order to encourage subecribers 
to file and save each copy of The Progressive Farmer- 
Southern Ruralist, we are offering for a limited time 
an attractive binder at less than cost—a binder which 
will hold a complete file for one year ‘or «nly 20c, 
postage paid. 
ed time only. Mail your order today to The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 





Insecticides 
Buchanan's  peredichlorobensene; kills peach tree bor- 
ers. Pound 6 5. $2.40; 25, $7.50; postpaid. Cata- 
logue free. Buchanan’s, ‘Memphis, Tenn. 





Kodak Finishing 


Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. White Co., 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 


Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c. Wilson Studio, 
Drawer 1311, Birmingham, Ala. 


Trial Offer.—Your first roll film developed and six 
glossy prints for 1l5c. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 


Brombeygs, authorized Eastman agents, Birmingham; 
Alabama, develop roll film free. Deluxe pictures, four 
to six cents each. 


Kodak Films.—Special trial offer: your next kodak 
ome developed 5c; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 
7, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Personal Photo Greeting Cards.—Send l5c and neg- 
ative for sample; includes colored tissue lined envelope. 
7 ipch colored enlargement from your own negative, in 
imitation leather easel frame. 75c. One roll film de- 
veloped and six glossy prints, 20c. Send for Special 
Bargain List. Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 205 Be 
Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


Of Interest to Women 


Hemstitching and Picoting Attachmeat.—Guaranteed. 
Fits any sewing machine. Prepaid 60c or sent c.o.d. 
Circulars free. LaFlesh Hemsatitching Co., Dept. 5, 
Sedalia, Mo. 


Quilt Pieces.—Two-pound rolls, contaiming approxi- 
mately 15 yards, percales, ginghams, etc., all sizes and 
colors; pay_postman 69c, plus postage. Thomas Thomp- 
son, Bay Minette, Ala. 


Patents 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bildg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 





























Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
“‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘Record of Invention’’ 
form No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A.-O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-L 
Security Savings & Commercial Bank Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Schools and Colleges 


Bookkeeping, Accounting; home study; positively re- 
liable. 20th Century Bookkeeping, 773 Pearce Street, 
8.W.. Atlanta, Ga. 

Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a 
steady government job; $125-$250 month. Write Ozment 
Inst., 225, St. Louis, Mo. 








Tobacco 


Mellow Smoking Tobacco: 6 pounds $1; postpaid. 
John etic, Martin, Tenn. ‘‘Hatler’s reliable.’’— 
Martin Bank. 


Leaf Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50. 
Best Smoking. 10, $2. Satisfaction guaranteed, Pay 
postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


Tobacco, prepaid, guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 
pounds $1.80. a B. Adams Pool, Sharon, Tenn. 


Tennessee Leaf.—Mild and sweet; 10 pounds 
picked chewing, “a 20; 10 pounds mellow smoking, $1.60. 
You pay postage. Collier Tobacco Pool. Martin, Tenn. 


Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed best mellow juicy 
leaf chewing: 5 pounds $1.50: 10, $2.75. Best smok- 
ing. 20c pound. Mark Hamlin, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 


Natural Leaf Tobacco, guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1; 12, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50: pipe free. Twelve 
Pine $1. Pay when received. Doran Farms, Murray, 

entucky. 




















Yarn 


Yarn.—Knitting at bargain. 
$1.15 pound. Samples free. 
turer). Box 20. Harmony, 


Want to Buy 


Pecans Wanted.—Any size and any quantity. We are 
Dackers and shellers and large users. Livingston Snow 
Company, Quitman, Georgia 


Colored Wool for rugs, 
A. Bartlett (manufac- 
Maine. 








Wanted, Pecans.—This association is now a local as- 
sociation affiliated with the National Pecan Marketing 
Association and solicits correspondence with all pecan 
growers in Georgia. Southern Pecan Growers’ Co-opera- 
tive Association, Albany, Ga. 


Help Wanted 


Over 5,000 advertisers have used Classified Ads. in 
Progressive Farmer this year. You will find it prof- 
itable to follow their example. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help = get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. No groes taken. For free booklet 
orite aad ‘Auto. School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 

ennesse: 











A good home for the right woman. Do any of Pro- 
Sressive Farmer readers know of such a one? Lone 
widow living in country would like middle aged woman 
to live with her as helper with house work and_com- 
panion. References given and required. Mrs. Lizzie 
McCullough, Rt. 3, Scottsboro, Ala. 


Employment by coal companies such as store clerks, 
office help, carpenters. coal loaders, electricians, etc.. 
Day among the best wages. Fall and winter months 
are their best months. For only three dollars we will 
give you the names and address of all the coal com- 
Danies in Kentucky and West Virginia and file your 
name for a position with them. Miners’ Employment 
Bureau, Box 606, Hazard, Ky. 


Agents Wanted 


Fruit 
Nurseries. "Tt fer, | Sale. — ne wanted. 











Concord 


Lighting the Poultry House 
(Concluded from’ page 35) 


placed in the litter at night after hens 
have retired. 

3. Three or 4 pounds to 100 hens is 
sufficient, but on very cold days another 
pound should be given at daylight. 

4. In the late afternoon about an hour 
before dusk, feed 9 pounds off scratch 
grain to 100 hens. 

5. Wet mash as recommended above 
should be fed once a day, and water, 
oyster shell, and green feed provided. 

It is imperative regardless of system 
used that lights be turned on and off at 
the same hour each day or night. Ir- 
regularities wilf cause trouble. When 
starting with lights, begin gradually. In 
other words, do not turn them on at 4:00 
a. m. the first day. It is best to start at 
6:00 a. m. and move the time up 15 min- 
utes at three- or four-day intervals until 
the desired hour is reached. In the spring 
when discontinuing the use of lights, 
eliminate them gradually. Sudden changes 
are likely to throw hens into a partial or 
complete molt. 

Lights will often keep early hatched 
pullets from molting in the early winter. 





Climb Down Our Ladder 

Answer to Bone-Meal—l, Bone; 2, 
Bond; 3, Bend; 4, Bead; 5, Mead; 6, 
Meal. 








Agents Wanted 


Earn money gathering Evergreens, Roots. and Herbs; 
booklet free. Botanical 9, New Haven, Conn 


Amazing new Cleaner cleans everything. Sells 25c; 
profit 16c. Sample free. Bestever Co., 309 Irving Park 
Station, Chic ago. 


Get Our Free Sample | Case. —Toilet “Articles, Flavor- 








ings, and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., _Dept. 83, St. Louis, Mo. 
~ We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 


Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 663, St. Louis, Mo. 





Agents.—Make 100% profit. Soaps (Knight’s Roo- 
Te-Na), Toiletries, Extracts, Spices, Home Supplies. 
Morgan Supply Co., 212, St. Louis, Mo 





Big profit selling new Linenlike Tablecloth. Wash 
like oilcloth. Sample free. Bestever Company, 271 
Irving Park _Station, Chicago. 














Agents.—New shirt proposition No capital or ex- 
perience needed. Commission in advance. Samples 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Simple package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Make your own products. employ agents yourself. 
Toilet articles, soap, extracts. We furnish everything. 
Valuable book free. National Scientific Laboratories, 
1927W Broad, Richmond, Va. 


Just Invented.—New Oil Burner; 











fits any etove or 


furnace, Burns cheap oil. Fully guaranteed: 100% 
profit. Free sample and protected territory. Interna- 
tional Heating Co., Dept. 505, St. Louis, Mo 





Biggest Surprise Offer Ever Made.—Be sure to an- 
swer this ad. My line of soans, coffee, tea, spices, 
toilet articles, household speci aateee. pays you bigger 
profits. M. G, Roth, President, 710 Dodier. St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Agents.—Earn as much as $40.00 each week taking 
orders for LaJac beauty creations and household rem- 
edies. No experience or money required, Write for 
free samples. Keystone Laboratories, Department X, 












14520 Eces or 
16,302 Ecee 

































14,520 is a big figure—especially when it’s that many eggs. And we have a 
pen of 100 pullets that laid that many in 9 months. But we also have a pen 
of 100 pullets that laid 16,302 eggs in 9 months. And 16,302 is bigger than. 
14,520 by 1782 eggs. i 
Both these pens of pullets are mighty good layers. You can see that from’ 
the eggs they laid in 9 months. Both received the best of feed and care.* It 
takes good feed and care to make 100 pullets lay 14,520 eggs in 9 months, 
But what does it take to make 100 pullets lay 16,302 eggs in 9 months—=" 
especially when these pullets are just like the ones that laid only 14,520 eggs” 
—and when they received the same identical feed and care? It takes Dry 
Hess Poultry Pan-a-min in addition to good feed and good care. That is just, 
exactly what the pen that laid 16,302 eggs received—Dr. Hess Poultry” 
Pan-a-min. That and that alone accounts for the difference of 1782 | 
between these two pens of fine pullets. 
Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min is a conditioner and mineral supplement” 
that helps hens turn feed into eggs. Its conditioning properties keep them 
in laying trim day in and day out. Its vital elements will increase the produc: | 
tion of your flock—no matter how good the hens or the feed—just as it did 
for the hundred pullets that laid the 16,302 eggs. Buy a supply from your’ 
local dealer now or write us. It’s time to start your flock off to a record in| 
fall and winter egg production. Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 
. ae * i 


“By the best of feed and care we mean a mash of ground corn, wheat middlings 

wheat bran, meat scrap, dried buttermilk, soy-bean meal—a scratch feed of poe 
corn and whole wheat —also cod-liver oil and oyster shell—lights in the morniadhl 
Both pens received all these things in the same proportion and in the same way. Bui’ 




















no matter what the feed, it is good feed and care plus Pan-a-min that makes <a 
fall and winter eggs. Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 


Hess Poultry 
e PAN-A-MIN 


KEEPS HENS IN LAYING TRIM 





~ ~ NAAARARARRARRAOCOOOOOOOOOOOOHOOOOO- ~~. 





The leading breeds of cattle are advertised in our paper. Look through 
the classified and display ads and you will find purebred stock offered. 
If you are looking for a sire or dam, then our advertisers will be 
glad to have you write them concerning your needs, Young stock 
can be had from most any breeder, 


RRS RRRRRRRR RRR ORONO GOR 








Memphis, Tenn. 


New Electric Flashing Sign.—Just out; changeable 
letters. Beautiful neon color effect. Three sizes and 
styles. Unbreakable; guaranteed. Every merchant buys 
on sight. 100% profit. Protected territory. Preston 
Mfg. Co., Dept. 8-551, St. Louis. 





Delicious Cakes in a Jiffy.—Amazing new product. 
Scientifically prepared. Contains all ingredients. Sim- 
ply add water and bake. No failures. Sensational sell- 
er. Big profits. Wonderful repeater. Investigate sure, 
Albert Mills, 5379 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Agents.—Up to $12 daily demonstrating men’s, wom- 
en’s, children’s finest Hosiery. Definite wear warranted 
yo replaced. Amazingly low prices. 100 styles, colors, 

Auto and hosiery given producers. Write quick, Wil- 
knit Hosiery Co., Dept. C-3010, Greenfield, Ohio. 


No Dull Times Selling Food!—People must eat. Fed- 
eral distributors make big money; up to $3,000 yearly 
or more No capital or experience needed; unsold 
goods may be returned. We furnish free simple case, 
license and free samples for customers—sure repeat 
orders. Exclusive territory. Ask now. Federal Pure 
Food Co.. G2311 Archer, Chicago. 








Agents Wanted.—Men or women who will solicit sub- 
scriptions in Georgia, Alabama, and Florida for The 
Progressive Farmer-Southern Ruralist. Must have car 
and be willing to travel in country. Best proposition 
ever offered. You can make a good income represent- 
ing the oldest and largest circulated farm paper in the 
South. Experience unnecessary. If interested write, 
giving two references, to Circulation Manager, The 
Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 








Legal Notice 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 
etc.. of The Progressive Farmer and pone Ruralist, 
Georgia - Alabama Edition. Publishers: 
Farmer-Ruralist Company, Birmingham, Ala. 
Cc. és Cobb, Atlanta, Ga.: Clarence Poe, Raleigh, 
N. Tait Butler, Memphis. Tenn:; Managing Editor, 
w. “ei Lassetter, Birmingham. Ala.; Business Man- 
o. ss S. Pearson, Birmingham, Ala. 
rs: Progressive Farmer - Ruralist Company. 

Stotkholders holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of stock: The Progressive Farmer Company, 
Birmingham, Ala., and Ruralist Press. Inc., Atlanta, 
Ga. Known bondholders, mortgagees and other secur- 
ity holders holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages or other securities: None. 

(Signed) D. C. Hudson, Assistant General Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed petare, me this 27th day of 




























Because A &L Timbers and Lumber are scien- 
tifically treated under pressure with pure 
creosote oil, barns built of these materials 
a will not rot, neither do they require painting. bs 
They last a lifetime. if 
ASTER Coe 1 4 
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September, 1930. (Seal) J ewton, Notary Public. 
( commission expires January 9, 1933.) 
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HBimply couldn’t resist the room down at 
the end of the east corridor which I’m 
ping to show you now. If all of you 
jon't think it entrancing, please keep quiet, 
or I simply adore it. Come on, Julia,” 
he called to Mrs. Parr, as she led the 
yay across the square hall to the door leading into the 
bast wing. 

“That door leads into Helen’s room,” she explained, 
Hpointing to the first of three doors on the left hand side 
Mof the long hallway. “Her room, you see, opens on 
Hoth halls, the square one and this one. The next door 
leads into my bedroom and the last one into my sitting 
90m that all of you are going to rave about, whether you 
t to or not. The three rooms opposite aie for you 
men. The middle is yours, Mr. Bannister, Rupert’s is 
t the end, and Hugh will be here where he always 
itays. 

ND I might as well break the rest of the news 
now,” Mrs. Brent continued. “There are only 
vo baths, which the three of you will have to share be- 
ween you. The tenant ahead of me put in the elec- 
W tricity, baths, and all the other madern improvements, 
d he had to be governed by the possibilities of the 
ouse. He really did it awfully well too. By utilizing 
e big old closets and so forth, he managed to get his 
"baths in without cutting rooms up—and the lights, as 
you see, are the old fixtures, wired for electricity. From 
Mithe lurid record he left behind him, it’s surprising to 
Hfind that the famous—notorious rather—Plunger Dun- 
bar had such very good taste. Now come and see my 
Ysitting room—and the more you rave, the more con- 
Winced I’ll be of your real appreciation of the beauti- 
} dul,” Alma announced with a laugh. 

Her admonition was needless. Nobody could fail to 
"appreciate the beauty of the room into which she led 
the way. Creamy paneled walls and polished floor of 
broad, warm tinted boards made a perfect setting for 
iH the old mahogany furniture. The five deep-set casement 
windows were like five exquisite landscape paintings. 
hree of them looked out on the river, two hundred 
Niyards or more in the distance. Through the other two 
None saw the garden, with its box bordered beds, just 
mow beginning to blossom with flowers that suggested 
the crinoline and powdered wigs of a past century. Be- 
i: ween them, a generously deep fireplace added the one 
|mote needed to bring perfection ta it all. Books, flow- 
yers, and a few modern, comfortable overstuffed chairs 
hose upholstery showed that they were really used, 
t a lived-in atmosphere to the room, without which no 
oom can be perfect. A connecting door, slightly ajar, 
gave a glimpse of the adjoining bedroom. 
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H, THE mail has come I see,” Mrs. Brent said, 

glancing at a pile of letters that lay on an open 
retary which stood between two of the windows. “If 
myou will excuse me, I'll have a peep to see if there is 
Panything of any importance.” 

Rapidly she opened the envelopes and casually glanced 
rough their contents. She had almost reached the bot- 
‘tom of the little pile when a letter from a nursery gar- 
'den claimed her keenest attention :— 

“Dear Madam, We are writing to ask what dispo- 
sition you wish made of the plants ordered by you 
last January. As you know, they should have been 
. transplanted last month, but when we telephoned on 
_ the 14th and again on the 16th, we were informed 

ad neither you nor your secretary was at Surrey 

all. 

“As it will shortly be too late to transplant with 
any prospect of satisfactory results, we will be 
greatly obliged if you will inform us if you are 
now ready for delivery.” 

As she re-read the letter, Mrs. Brent’s brows knit in 
la puzzled frown and her thin-lipped mouth became more 
nearly a straight line than ordinarily. Helen had said 
nothing to her about being away from Surrey Hall from 
the 14th to the 16th, and she very well knew that in 
her employer’s absence she was not expected to leave 
the place. And where had she gone anyway? She would 
‘find out. Carefully folding the letter, she slipped it 
‘into a drawer and turned around to her guests. 


“Now that you have been properly impressed by my 
pet room, I’ll let you go to yours and get into some 
other clothes. I know you must want to, after that trip 
down from New York.” 


See followed them to the door, arriving there just in 
' time td see Hugh Brent entering his, farther down 
the corridor. 
» “Come here and speak to me at once,” she called out 
ygaily. “Even if I am your ancient and decrepit aunt- 
jin-law, or whatever you call it, I’m your hostess. Come 
sand do vour manners.” 

Smiling, Hugh Brent turned around. “I was trying 
to go in and shake off a few cinders and a little soot 
before even approaching such a vision as you are to- 
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(Continued from page 12) 


day,” he said, shaking hands. “You’re a marvel, Alma. 
You get younger every day.” 

“Flatterer, as usual, but you needn’t remind me that 
I'll soon need a wheeled chair and a cap,” Mrs. Brent 
answered, pleased none the less. “And by the way, 
where did you leave Helen, downstairs ?” 

“No, she came up. You'll find her in her room, I 
think. Anything I can do?” 

“No, much obliged. I’ve a question I want to ask her 
about luncheon, that’s all.” ; 


Desir tone was so casual that Hugh was entirely 
unprepared for the white faced, half hysterical 
Helen who was awaiting him, just outside her door, 
when he came out in the corridor ten minutes later. 

“Helen,” he cried out in alarm. “What’s the matter?” 

“Oh, Hugh,” the girl half whispered. “She has found 
out that I was away from Surrey Hall while she was 
in New York. She knows the exact days. How she 
learned, I can’t imagine. Now she’ll find out where I 
was—and everything. I wouldn’t tell her—but she'll 
find out. She'll make the servants talk. They’re all 
terrified of her. She'll get it out of them. Oh, Hugh!” 
And Mrs. Brent’s ordinarily calm and efficient secre- 
tary buried her head in that young man’s shoulder and 
broke into a flood of tears. 

He drew her close to him and began to pat her with 
soft, reassuring little pats. “Don’t cry, darling. It 
will be all right. We'll fix it somehow. Don’t cry.” 
His words, repeated over and over, produced their ef- 
fect, and later when Helen joined the rest of the party 
downstairs, only a very keen observer would have no- 
ticed any trace of hér outburst. True, during lunch, 
she was more silent than even a secretary ordinarily is, 
but this, as well as Irene Trevor's preoccupation passed 
unnoticed. 


ULIA PARR and Alma, with Rupert Corbyn edged 

in between them and Jimmy Parr on his hostess’ 
left, monopolized the table talk. Conversation was 
mostly of the winter months that Alma had spent in 
New York. Looking her best and matching her pose to 
the background of the stately old house over which she 
presided, Mrs. Brent managed to make those months 
appear very much the great lady’s holiday, her time of 
relaxation from the cares of her estate—and always, 
slipped in too cleverly to appear intentional, Rupert 
Corbyn was in the picture. There was no room left for 
anyone at the table to doubt that Lord Corbyn had al- 
ways been at the beck and call of the widow from Vir- 
ginia. 

So persistently was conversation held to New York 
and New York doings that, long before the meal ended, 
the other four at the table, who had not been a part of 
the New York adventure, felt themselves intangibly, but 
no less effectively banished outside the wall of intimacy 
which their hostess had built. Two or three times Rupert 
Corbyn attempted to break through it—but Mrs. Brent 
was far too clever to permit this. 


LL of them felt it, and it was consequently not un- 

natural that Irene and Bannister should find them- 

selves, after luncheon wandering together down across 
the broad lawn to the river. 


“Let’s sit here for a bit,” Irene said when they reach- 
ed the bank. “I want to watch the river and let the 
wind blow some of the smoke of expensive night clubs 
and more expensive dinner places out of my brain. Be- 
fore lunch was finished, I felt that I never wanted to go 
inside another dancing place—and was very sure that I 
didn’t care whether champagne cost a thousand dollars 
a glass or whether one really could exist in America on 
less than a hundred thousand a year.” 

Bannister laughed. “I wondered if I was the only one 
who imagined that instead of lunching, I was listening to 
a lecture on the extreme desirability of money—to the 
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THE SNODGRASS FARMHOUSE 


The hill on which this house is located, called the “Horse 
Shoe,” was the scene of the closing hours of the Battle of 
Chickamauga. ‘ 


exclusion of all else. Who was the person 
to be impressed, you or me?” 


RENE smiled at him. “Nice of you 
to pretend you didn’t understand, 
You needn’t though. I. don’t mind. 
It was for me of course, and incidentally to dazzle Ru- 
pert a bit,” she answered, surprised at how easy it was 
for her to talk to Bannister. She felt as if she were 
talking to an old friend. ‘Possibly you may not know 
this. Rupert really should have a lot of money if he is 
to go back home and even halfway do all that he should. 
He came to America to make it, and so far, hasn’t got- 
ten very far along the road. He has done awfully well 
considering everything,” Irene added with quick loyalty, 
“but he needs to have such an awful lot. As much as 
Mrs. Brent has. What, from a business point of view, 
could be more sensible than to marry her, and then 
everything would be arranged?” 
“Humph,” Bannister commented. “No doubt Mrs, 
Brent is a very clever woman, but as the slang goes, 
she’s certainly sticking her neck out this time.” 


OR a few minutes the two were silent, Irene half 
heartedly searching for a four leaf clover, Bannis- 

ter tossing bits of bark out into the river and watching 
them float away on the swift moving current. “Do you 
know,” the man said at length, “I had the surprise of 
my life when I saw Mrs. Brent standing there on the 
porch this morning. She is so different from all that I 
expected. I thought that she would be much older 
than she is, hard as nails, and twice as determined. In- 
stead, she’s just the opposite—almost soft.” 

“Then you failed to notice her mouth. I’ve never seen 
a more determined one . . unless it’s yours,” Irene 
added with a laugh. “But I’m surprised that you have 
never seen her before. I took for granted that you had.” 

“Never. We've written voluminously back and forth, 
without getting anywhere. That accounts for my being 
here. My week-end is most distinctly a mixture of 
business and pleasure. Above everything, I’m here to 
get this place back. It has belonged to my family since 
the first one came over from England. He built this 
house. I’m the last living Bannister, and Surrey Hall 
isn’t going into outside hands during my lifetime—that 
is, if there’s any possible way that I can prevent it.” 

“But I understood that Mrs. Brent has it on a lease. 
What’s to prevent you from taking it back when that 
runs out?” Irene questioned. 


hl MAY have been the very genuine interest in the 
girl’s voice, or it may have been that he sensed that 
she would understand, but almost before he realized it, 
Bannister was telling her the whole story. 

“To make you understand—especially why the place 
is more than just an old family place—I’ll have to go 
back a bit. 

“When my father inherited it, it was absolutely plas- 
tered over with mortgages. He tried to keep the place 
going, pay interest on all the pile of debt that he in- 
herited along with it, and just couldn’t make a go of it. 
Then—long before I can remember—he got a chance to 
lease it advantageously, which he did, and we moved 
out and up to Richmond. That’s the last time I saw 
Surrey Hall until I passed along the river one night 
when I was about sixteen. As long as we couldn't live 
here, none of us wanted to see it. 

“Looking back, I see that I must have been a little 
hellion, headstrong as the devil and all that sort of 
thing. To make a long story short, when I was sixteen 
my father and I had a row and I picked up and ran 
away. Passed by here on a night river boat, headed for 
Norfolk, and today is the first time I’ve seen the place 
since then. 

“In Norfolk I shipped on a boat in the South Ameri- 
can trade—I was a big husky kid and looked quite a bit 
older than I really was—left the ship at Rio, and for a 
long time was all over South America, doing a little of 
everything. 

“Finally I got into the mining game in Chile and be- 
gan to make good. Then I wrote home—first to my 
mother, later to my father; they’re both dead now—and 
little by little everything was made up. Then about two 
years ago—long after Mrs. Brent leased the place—I got 
a chance to sell out my interests down in Chile, which 
I did and came home. 


“My father had died some time before. But my 
mother was alive, and she told me that my father’s one 
wish and dream was for the Bannisters to be back in 
Surrey Hall again, And that just before he died, he 
had said, ‘Hard as I tried, I couldn’t do it, but Johnny 
will Johnny will carry the Bannisters back to 
Surrey Hall where they belong.’ And I’m Johnny.” 

Bannister stopped speaking and Irene made no at- 
tempt to break in on his thoughts. Silent, she waited 
for him to continue. (To be continued) 













1 USE COPPER 
in This New Kind 
of Fencing 

| LASTS TWICE AS LON 


= > Here’sa New Kind of Fencing, made 
; of Copper Steel Wire. The greatest 
improvement in fence making in 50 yrs. 

My new Copper Stecl Fence lasts twice as 

long as non-copper steel, saves you half. 


NO INCREASE IN PRICE 
/rite for my New Catalog today — get 
my Direct From Factory prices on this amazing 
new fencing. I pay the freight so there's no guess- 
work about my prices. Over 200 styles of Farm 
and Poultry Fencing, Steel Posts, Barb Wire, Roof- 
ing, Paints, Tires, Cream Separators, Baby C 
Poultry Supplies and many other Farm and 
Home Needaeat factory prices,delivered prepaid. 

*\ QuickerService % 
Factory nowat Memphie,beiter or 


values—Quality Guaran’ 
Ww me now,—Jim Bro 








































Hand Power 
Hercules 









































Ata contest held recently in England, 
10%. 
and one man does the job. Hand 
up-to-the-minute stump pulling gytfit made. Write 
res, 


Hercules all-steel triple power stump 

erinfour speeds, single, double, triple and quadruple 
for prices and catalog — getour Ciiinian 
Hercules Mfg. Co 


test, Cheapest Way 
puller pulled stumps faster than any 
wer. Easy to pull—quick winding cable, and other 
new introductory offer. 
complete 
818 29th St. 


other method. Quick work—low cost 

eatures. Horse Power Hercules is most complete, 
B. A. FULLER, 

Centerville, lows 








Hercules 
SA 


Horse too lame 
to work?... Reach for 


ABSORBINE 


Effective Absorbine quickly relieves 
muscles, sore and swollen from overwork, 
Pulled tendons, strains and sprains respond 
promptly to it. Won’t blister or loosen hair 
—and horse can work. Famous as an aid 
to quick healing of gashes, sores, bruises. 
$2.50 a bottle at all druggists. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


Men Wanted 


We pay your railroad fare to Nashvillco. Let us train you to be 
@ expert automobile mechanic and heip you get a good job. The 
@ost to you ie email. No negroes taken, For free booklet write 


ule), eae) Bolt 
GET IN THE SAWING BUSINESS 


Lifetime WITTE 
Log and Tree Saws 



































E a y 
MONEYS 
Now clears Beas 
ing land, 
tawing 
wood,fence 
Poste, cross ties, shingle butte and other kinds 
of timber. CUTS 15 to40 CORDSA DAY on 
émali amount of fuel. Easy to startand o; te 
in all kinds of weather. P o DY 
POWER. Powered by the Lifetime WITTE 
Engine which can also be used for feed grind» 
ing, corn shelling and other power jobs. 
bandied and moved from place to place. 

Used By U. S. Government 

Sold On Easy Terms 

FACTORY-TO-Y¥YOQU- PRICES 

Buy direct fromm 
factory. Save d 
= e well Com- 
plete outfits, every- 
thing you need for 
working in time 


















Pickin’s 


Guide—“It is the oldest castle hereabouts.” 
Hollywood Tourist—“Yeh! What picture 
was it built for?’’"—Passing Show. 








FOURING OUT 


“Don’t you think the flaming youth type 
of college student is passing?” 
“No, flunking.”—College Humor. 


UPKEEP AND UPSET 


Smith—“It is not the cost of the car that 
worries the average motorist, but the upkeep.” 
Jones—‘‘And sometimes the _ turnover.”— 


Montreal Star. 


FATAL DOLLARS 


a week and gave mother half, what 
would she have?” 


Johnny—“Heart failure.” 


THAT KIND OF PLAYER 


First Alma Mater—* I understand Jones, the 
former football player, is ambitious to be a 
judge.” 

Second Ditto—‘‘Yes, he used to spend much 
time on the bench.” 


your 











times on’count o’ folks’ wicked-niss ; meb- 
be so, but pahson crackin’ mo’ rabbit bones 











dan he is chicken bones, hisse’f ! 


YOU CAN’T BEAT ’EM 


“Hey, papa, there’s a fly in my soup.” 

“Vell, Ikey, eat the soup until you come 
to the fly. Then tell the waiter and he'll 
give you another plate.” 


THE CROOK! 


Captain—“Whoever he is, there is a dirty 
sneak crook on this squad. 
I have lost a set of Stanford shoulder pads, 
a Yale sweat shirt, a pair of Harvard pants, 
a Northwestern blanket, and a couple of Y. 
M. C. A. towels.” 


AIM FOR A TREE! 
“O, John,” 


screamed the excited 


driver, “the car is running away.” 


“Can’t stop it?” asked her worried 
husband. 
=." 
“Well, then see if you can’t hit something 


cheap.” 


you 


TOUGH 


“Isn’t it hard,” said the landlady, “to 
think that this poor lamb was cut down in 
its youth to satisfy our appetites?” 

“Yes,” replied the unhappy boarder at the 
other end of the table, “it is tough.” 


In the past week | 


woman | 


A TIGHT PLACE | 
Fond Mother.—‘We must cable Bertie some | 


money right away. His letter says, ‘l am in 
a tight place.’ ” 

Wise Dad—“Tut, tut! Didn’t you notice that 
the letter was written in Scotland?”—Sydney 


Bulletin, 


Hambone’s Meditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1930, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 








fer Yous Got 4 Goop 
HABIT, HITS ALLuZ 
ER-STRAININ’ Fu To 
GIT WAY FUM You, 
BuT A BAD HABIT JES’ 
SETS DOWN ON Wo’ 


‘ | | 
POCH EN WHITTLE. j | 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Pahson ‘low de Lawd done sont hahd 
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Teacher—“‘Johnny, if your father earned $40 | 





























































COTTON: 
SEED 
MEAL 













FUTURE 


of the 


DAIRY 


FARMER | 


is assured 


by the use of good cows, regard- 
less of breed, properly fed with 
farm grains plus cottonseed meal 
or mixed feeds rich in this high 
protein concentrate. 
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Successful dairying is simply a 
matter of your own good business 
judgment. Analyze the success of 
industry. The Nation’s keenest 
minds have centered on one major 
problem . . . increased production at 
lower costs. New modern, efficient 
machinery has replaced the old 
slow-moving types. Each mechani- 
cal unit must pay a production 
profit. 


There is no place today in success- 
ful dairying for the boarder cow. 
Good animals are the machinery by 
which milk production may be 
increased—while 1930 feeding prac- 
tices assure lower production costs. 


Others Have Found 
This Method Assures 
Greater Profits 
Throughout the entire United 
States, successful dairymen and 
dairy farmers are finding by actual 
practical feeding experiments that 


Every livestock feeder needs the authoritative, practical 
feeding information this book contains. Sign coupon now. 


CoTTONSEED MEAL properly mixed 
with home-grown grains is increas- 
ing milk production and lowering 
feeding costs. This richest of protein 
feeds is your most valuable aid 
in making greater profits from 
dairying. 


These Feeding Specialists 
are at Your Service 
Without Cost 


Proper feeding is a science. Do you 
know the feeding value of your farm 
grains? Let us tell you how to feed 
them with CoTToNsEED Meat for 
greater profit. Practical feeding 
authorities, in daily personal contact 
with farmers and feeders every- 
where, are at your service to help 
you with your feeding problems. 
This service is free. Write us today. 
Send the coupon below for new 
booklet, “1930 Feeding Practices.” 
Every livestock feeder should have 
one. No obligation. Write Now! 


PPig30 | 
FEEDING 
PRACTICES 





NATIONAL COTTONSEED Propucts AssociaTION 


Columbia National Bank Bldg. 
Columbia, South Carolina 


1408 Santa Fe Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 
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Please send me your bulletin, "1930 Feeding Practices.” 


Name 





Address 
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-  Gend dawn on dotted Vines 


LUCKIES ARE ALWAYS KIND TO YOUR THROAT 


Lucky Strike, the finest Cigarette you ever smoked, made of the finest 
tobacco—The Cream of the Crop— IT’S TOASTED.” Lucky Strike has 








an extra, secret heating process. Everyone knows that heat purifies and 


so 20,679 physicians say that Luckies are less irritating to your throat 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection—egainst irritation—against cough 











There are 18 of these 
merry little figures. 
One comes in each 
tin of Lucky Strike 
Fiat Fifties. 
© 1930, The American Tobacco Go., Mfrs. i 





